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HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.—PROMENADE 
OONOERTS (under the Direction of Messrs A. & 8. GATTI).—Every Even- 
ing at Eight o’clock. Artists—Mdlle Bianchi (Prima Donna of the Royal 
Ttalian Opera, Covent Garden), Mdme Rose Hersee ; _ De Bassini (Primo 
Tenore, from Italy) and Medica (Primo Baritone of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden); Herr Wilhelmj, the celebrated Violinist. Principal Instru- 
mentalists: Oornet-A-Pistons—Mr Howard Reynolds. Clarionet—Mr Lazarus. 
Flute—Mr Svendsen, Ophicleide—Mr Hughes, Violin—Mr A. Burnett (Leader), 
Viotti Collins, &c., &c. 
Magnificent Band of 100 Performers, embracing the é/ite of the musical pro- 
fession. Band of the Coldstream Guards (F. Godfrey), &c. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—Conpucror—Sienor ARDITI. 
Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MDLLE BIANCHI, Prima 
Donna of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—MADAME ROSE HERSEE. 
Every Evening. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR DE _ BASSINI 
(from the principal theatres of Italy), Every Evening. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS.—SIGNOR MEDICA, Primo 
il Baritone of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Every Evening. 

















LYCEUM THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


ATURDAY, September 23, “ BOHEMIAN GIRL;” 
Monday, 25, ‘“‘ FAUST ;” bi ge 26,‘ WATER CARRIER ;” Wednesday, 27, 
“LILY OF KILLARNEY ;” ~_. 28, “GIRALDA;” Friday, 29, 
“BOHEMIAN GIRL;” Saturday, 30, ‘‘TROVATORE.” Full Band, Chorus, 
and Ballet. 
Ce ee Mr CARL ROSA. 

Box Office open from Ten till Five. No Booking Fees. Seats may also 
be secured at the Libraries, &c. 

Doors open at Half-past Seven; commence at Eight o’clock. 


T T 
OYAL AQUARIUM SUMMER and WINTER GARDEN 
will open to the Public Daily at Twelve o’clock. Fellows and Life Members 
admitted at Eleven. 

Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, every Afternoon and Evening. Permanent 
Band of the Royal Aquarium. Director of the Music and Conductor—Mr 
GEORGE Mount. 

Admission to the Royal Aquarium, One Shilling every day (except Thursday). 
Thursday, Half-a-crown, (after 6 p.m. One Shilling), on which day Special Vocal 
and Instrumentai Concerts, both Afternoon and Evening. 

Admission (including Return Ticket from any Station on the District Railway) 
One Shilling. Doors open from Noon till Eleven every day. 














JROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELM will 
make his First Appearance this Season To-Night. 








DROMENADE CONCERTS.—HERR WILHELMJ will 


perform Solos on the Violin Each Evening during the week. 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—The ORCHESTRA will 
. perform during the week 8 phonies by Mende!ssohn ; Overtures ; Selections 
from “ Tannhéuser,” “ Lohengrin,” ‘ Huguenots,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Aida,” *‘ Ballo in 
Maschera,” ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant,” ‘‘ La Petite Mariée,” ‘‘ Dance Macabre,” &c. 


ROMENADE CONGERTS.—MDME BLANCHE COLE 
will make her First appearance this Season on Monday, October 9. 


ROMENADE CONCERTS.—SECOND MENDELSSOHN 
NIGHT, WEDNESDAY next. SECOND GOUNOD NIGHT, FRIDAY next. 


JROMENADE CONCERTS.—Next ENGLISH BALLAD 

NIGHT, THuRsDayY, October 12, when, in addition to Signori De Bassini 

and Medica, Mdlle Bianchi, Mdme Bianche Cole, Mr Maybrick, and other 
Artists of eminence will appear. 


PROMEN ADE CONCERTS.— Superb Decorations by 
Dayes,& Oaney, dpropos of H.R,H. the Prince of Wales’ visit to India. 

Splendid Fountains, Ferneries, &c., by Dick Radclyffe & Oo. Deliciously cool. 

an Office open daily from Ten till Five. Promenade and 2,000 Seats, One 
iilling. Manager—Mr J. RUSSELL. 


[Assen HALL, Grear Porrtann Srreer.—HERR 
N FRANKE has the honour to announce that he will give FOUR 
TOAMBER-MUBIO CONCERTS, on Turspay Evening, October 315 TUESDAY 
¥ ening, November 7 ; Turspay Evening, November 14; and Tuespay Evening, 
ovember 21. To commence at Eight o’clock. The Programmes chie 
gna of New Compositions by Miss Richards, Herr Oscar Be er, and Mr 
ven wm Violin primo—Herr Franke. Violin seconde—Herr Jung. 
Artic ad Hollander. Violoncello—Herr Daubert ; and other distinguished 
Sune who will be announced in future Programmes. Subscription, One 
uinea, Single tickets, 6s. each; balcony, 2s. 6d. and One Shilling. Tickets 


may be obtained of Stanley Lu ebe! ; 
prise f° mercart fhe 'y Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; and the 


9 yy x ‘ TT TTa 7 Coe. 
A! Ani MENTS, FURNISHED.—Sitting-room, two bed- 
rooms, and kitchen, 18s, ok ; al i “roo 
and piano, 35, Holland Street, Brixton Road. nastgibiigs lb abiaciaieastintns 


RS OSGOOD begs to request that all communications 


respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratori d M 
addressed to 9, St Luke’s Road, Westbourne Park, W, it it eaten 
































Me BRINLEY «RICHARDS will give Two Lectures on 
“ ANCIENT AND NATIONAL MUSIC” (with Vocal and Instrumental 
Illustrations), at the InsTITUTE, Plymouth, September 27 and 28. 

ALFRED KENSWELL, Secretary. 


N RS WELDON’S PRIVATE CHOIR, Tavistock Hovss, 
Tavistock Square, W.C., London. SaTuRDAY Evenings, 7 p.m. Applicants 
for Membership are requested to apply by letter to Mrs WELDON, and to 
enclose an envelope, ready addressed, prepaid, should an answer be required. 
First Rehearsal, SATURDAY, October 14. 
“THE PAGE'S SONG.” 


\ DLLE BIANCHI will sing the new and admired Song, 
4 “THE PAGE’S SONG,” composed by Signor ARDITI, at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden Theatre, during the ensuing week. 

“THE SULIOTE WAR SONG.” 


Me HILTON will sing Brrytzy Ricwarps’ Song, “THE 
SULIOTE WAR SONG,” at the City Hall, Glasgow (this day), Sept. 23. 














ISS ROBERTSON will sing Sir Jurrus Bryepicr’s new 
Bolero on Wednesday next, September 27th, at Maidstone ; on Thursday, 
28th, at Canterbury ; on Friday, 29th, at Ashford. 


BAYREUTH STAGE FESTIVAL 


PERFORMANCES OF 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


‘“DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN.” 


Soe Epitrons OF VocaL SCORES. 








“DAS RHEINGOLD,” in 4to, net ... . 16s. 
“DIE WALKURE,” es . 20s. 
“‘SIEGFRIED,” a as . 24s, 
“@OTTERDAMMERUNG,” __,, . 288. 
Libretto of the above, in 1 vol., 12mo, net ... aa ei on “ acs - ‘he 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO. 159, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS, 1876-77. 

—Reduction in Price of Serial Stalls and Single Seats. The Price of Serial 

Stalls (transferable) for the Twenty-five Concerts is Two Guineas. Single Nam- 
bered Seats, Half-a-Crown. Early application should be made at Ticket Office. 


(rene L PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS AND 

AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1876-77.—-The TWENTY-FIRST SERIES 
of the SATURDAY CONCERTS will commence on September 30. There will be 
Twenty-five Concerts in all—Twelve before and Thirteen after Christmas, on the 
following dates, commencing each day at Three o’clock :— 





1876. SEPTEMBER 30. 1877, FEBRUARY 3, 10, 17, 24. 
» OCTOBER 7, 14, 21, 28. » Marcu 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
» NOVEMBER 4, 11, 18, 25. » APRIL 7, 14, 21, 28. 


» DECEMBER 2, 9, 16. 

Mr Manns’ Beyerit Concert will take place on the 5th May. 

The Band will be of the same efficiency as in former Seasons. The Urystal 
Palace Choir augmented to 400 voices. 

Conductor—Mr AuvausT MANNs. 

Transferable Stalls for the Twenty-five Concerts, Two Guineas; Numbered 
Stall for a Single Concert, Half-a-crown; Gallery Seats, Unnumbered, One 
Shilling—all exclusive of admission to the Palace. 

Among the works proposed for performance in the Twenty-first Series of the 
Saturday Concerts are the following :— 


PALESTRINA.—‘‘Ave Maria” (first time). 


PurcELL.—‘‘ The Yorkshire Feast Song” for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra (first 
time). 


Bacu.—Concerto for Orchestra (first time); and Selections from Suites. 
HANDEL.—‘‘Acis and Galatea,” with Mozart’s additional accompaniments. 


Haypn.—The Military Symphony ; The Oxford Symphony ; two Andantes from 
his earliest Symphonies (first time); ‘‘The Tempest,” for Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. 

Mozart.—Symphony in © (Jupiter); Concerto for Violin in E flat (first time) ; 
Concerto for Pianoforte in E flat (first time); Recit. and Aria for Soprano, 
‘‘Ahe lo previde ;” the last three being Centennial works, composed within 
1776-77. 

BEETHOVEN.—Symphonies, Nos. 3, 4, 5,6, 7, and 9; various Overtures; Pianoforte 
Concertos, Nos. 1 and 3; Dances for Orchestra, composed for the Redouten 
Saal, at Vienna ; and a fragment of a Violin Concerto, with Orchestra (both 
first time). 

ScHUBERT.—Symphony in ©, No. 9; Fantaisie in C, Op. 15 (adapted for Piano- 
forte and Orchestra by Liszt) (first time) ; ‘‘The Song of Miriam,” for Soprano, 
Chorus, and Orchestra; Entr’actes from ‘‘ Rosamunde.” 

MENDELSSOHN.—Symphonies, No. 1 (C minor); and ‘‘ Reformation” (in D); the 
; ae to “ idsummer Night’s Dream ;” The Violin Concerto; various 

vertures, 


WEBER.—Overture and Incidental Music to “ Preciosa;” Concertino for Clarinet ; 
and various Overtures. 


ScHUMANN.—Symphonies in B flat and C; Pianoforte Concerto in A; The 
Overture and Incidental Music to “‘ Manfred.” 


STERNDALE BENNETT.—Symphony in G minor ; Pianoforte Concerto in F minor ; 
Overture, ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ” (first time); and Other works. 


BERLIOZ.—Overture and Selection from ‘“‘ Benedict and Beatrice” (first time). 
GapDE.—“ The Er] King’s Daughter ;” with other works. 


BrAHMS.—Cantata, ‘‘ Rinaldo ;” Variations for Orchestra;” with other works. 
An engagement has been offered to Mr Brahms, on the occasion of his visit to 
England in the spring to receive his degree as Doctor of Music at Cambridge. 


RaFF.—Overture on “ Ein’ feste Burg” (Op. 127) (first time); and his newest 
Symphony, or other Orchestral work. 


Wacner.— Der Walkiiren Ritt,” from ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen;” the 
“Centennial Philadelphia March” (both for the first time); and various 
Overtures. 

RvBINSTEIN.—Symphony, “ Ocean;” Pianoforte Concerto, No. 2, in F (both 
first time); with other compositions, in pursuance of his arrangement to 
appear as Pianist and Conductor at two Concerts. 


BENEDICT.—Overture, ‘‘ The Minnesinger ;” and other works. The following 
eminent composers will each be represented by some new or important 
work :—Dr Franz Liszt, Dr G. A. Macfarren, Dr Sullivan, Dr Hiller, 
Professor Joachim, Mons. Ambroise Thomas, Professor C. Reinecke, Dr Faist, 
Dr Julius Rietz, Dr Gevaert. 


THE IraLtan ScHOOL will be represented by Rossini, Verdi, Bazzini, and 
Arrigo Boito. 

THE Frencu ScuHoot will contribute works by Auber, Gounod, Saint-Saens, 
Reber, Massenet, Guiraud, &e,—many for the first time. 

THE Russian ScHooL by Tschaikoffsky, Dargomisky, Seroff, &. 


PP ne “oe ScHOOL by J. F. Barnett, Cowen, H. Gadsby, E. Prout, Orowther- 
wyn, &c, 

The titles and particulars of these will be announced from time to time. 

The ORCHESTRA will be maintained at its well-known standard of efficiency, 

uuder the following able Principals, several of whom will perform solos during 
the Series of Concerts :— 
- First Violin—J. Watson. Second Violin—A. Reynolds. Viola—Van Hamme. 
Celli—R. Reed. Contra-Bassi—Progatzky. Fiute—Alfred Wells. Ohoe— 
Dubrucq. Clarinet—Clinton. Bassoon—Wotton. Horn—Wendlandt. Trumpet 
—Wilmore. Trombones—Chattaway and Phasey. Drums—J. Smith. 

The FIRST of the SERIES of SATURDAY CONCERTS and AFTERNOON 
PROMEN ADES will take place on SATURDAY, September 30th, 1876. Vocalists 
—Mdme Sinico-Campobello, Signor Campobello. Solo Pianoforte—Mr Fritz 
Hartvigson. _ The Programme will include: Overture, “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (W. Sterndale Bennett) (first time) ; Pianoforte Concerto, in F sharp 
(Bronsart) (first time); Symphony in A, No. 7 (Beethoven); Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, No. 2, for Piano (Liszt) (first time); Intermezzo and Carnaval, 
Morceaux D’Orchestre (Guiraud) (first time). Conductor—Mr AuGusT MANnys. 





[HOMAS JOSEPH FREDERICK ROBSON, Deceased. 

Pursuant to the Act of Parliament of the 22nd and 28rd Victoria, Chapter 35, 
intituled: ‘‘An Act to further amend the Law of Property and to relieve 
Trustees.” NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that all persons having any claim, 
debt, or demand against or upon the Estate of THoMas JOSEPH FREDERICK 
Rosson, late of No. 101, Saint Martin's Lane, in the County of Middlesex, Organ- 
builder (who died on the 3lst day of July, 1876, and whose Will, with a icil 
thereto, was proved in the Principal es of the Probate Division of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice, on the 30th day of Aug. 1876, by Mery Ann 
Robson, Widow, the relict of the deceased, and one of the Executors named in the 
said Will), are hereby required to send in the particulars of their claims, debts, 
and demands to the undersigned, the Solicitors of the said Mary Ann Robson, at 
their Office, Ne. 1, Kaymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C., on or before 
the lst day of November, 1876, after which day the said Executrix will proceed 
to distribute the assets of the said deceased among the parties entitled thereto, 
having regard only to the claims, debts, and demands of which she shall then 
have had notice, and the said Executrix will not be liable for any part of such 
assets to any person or persons of whose claims, debts, or demands she shall not 
then have had notice. 

Dated this 15th day of September, 1876. 
YARDE & LOADER, 
1, Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, W.O., 
Solicitors for the said Executrix. 


M® WILLIAM DORRELL begs to announce to his Pupils 
and Friends that he has Returned to Town for the Season.—25, Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, 


M2 HANDEL GEAR (Professor of | Singing) begs to 
acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has Returned to Town.—66, Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, W. 


\ ADAME LOUISE GAGE is at present in Italy. In 


the meantime, all Communications res) ing Concerts, &c., should be 
addressed to her Residence, 17, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 


j R R. HILTON (Bass), Westminster Abbey, begs to 
: announce his CHANGE of RESIDENCE. All Communications relating to 
Oratorio or Concert Engagements should be addressed—Ribblesdale Villa, Union 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


\ R VALENTINE FABRINI begs to intimate that all 

Communications regarding Oratorios, Concerts, &c., be addressed to his 
New Residence, 1, Dynevor Villas, Richmond, 8.W., instead of 13, Queen 
Square, W.C. 


MADAME MARIE BELVAL (Contralto) requests all 

Communications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Lessons, be addressed 
to her residence, 7, Cavendish Place, Cavendish Square, W.; or care of Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


IOLINS and TENOR for SALE.—TWO VIOLINS and 
TENOR, the property of the late Mr J. Marcu. Apply to CunInGgHAM 
Boosry & Co., 2, Little Argyl! Street, Regent Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Containing ImporTANT AppiTIONS. Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne (President of the National Union 
for Improving the Education of Women of all Classes). 


HEORY OF MUSIC (A First Book on the). By Lovtsa 
Gipson. “A clear explanation of elementary matters essential to a 
pianist.”-—Prof. G@. A. MACFARREN. “It cannot but prove a great help to all 
who teach music to beginners.”—Madame 8. Dotpy. ‘I am perfectly charmed 
with the book, and shall recommend it as a duty.”—Dr BENNETT GILBERT. 
“T think so highly of it that I would advise every student beginning music 
to study your book.”—F. B. Jewson, Esq., Prof. R.A.M. “I would earnestly 
advise many so-called teachers to study the work well.”—Dr W. H. Lonauurst, 
Org. Cath. Canterbury. London: WEEKES & Co.; NovELLo & Co.; WuHiT- 
TAKER & Co. Price, boards, post free, 3s. 2d. ; stiff paper, cloth back, 2s. 2d. 


HE PIANIST’S ROYAL ROAD. KUHE. The most 
complete Course of Study and perfect collection of high-class Pianoforte 
Music yet presented to the public. Each Book, containing not less than 16 Pages, 
Full size, from Engraved Plates, is Edited, Fingered, and has remarks on the 
contents and their performance, by KuHE. Price 1s. Post free. ey ear on 
application. CunINGHAM Boosey & Co., 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 
LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
MESS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


arrangements with Mr CoTTELL, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of hid new “ Wedding 
March ” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CoTre.t to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions. 
Pianoforte and Music Saloons, 55, Baker Street, W. Catalogues post free. 


HE RAISING OF LAZARUS. Oratorio. By Jonny 
Francis BARNETT. Performed with great success at the Hereford Festival. 


Vocal Score (octavo), 6s. 6d.; bound, 9s. Choral Parts, each 38. (to Choral 
Societies, 2s.). London: NovE.xo & Oo., 1, Berners Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 
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IEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘* Times.” ) 
Hereford, Sept. 11. 

Old Hereford has not abandoned its triennial Festival. On the 
contrary, the 153rd meeting of the Three Choirs is to be held with 
all the ceremony of years gone by, and, as the proceedings of the 
current week will testify, with all the traditional spirit. Extra 
pains, indeed, would seem to have been taken to surround it with 
more than ordinary éclat. Here clergy and laity, at one on the sub- 
ject, unite their efforts in the common cause, about which neither 
section of the community can be pronounced less instigated by zeal 
than the other. Published local opinion, too, is tolerably unanimous ; 
so that everything looks promising, and Mr. Townshend Smith, not 
merely by virtue of his office as organist to the Cathedral, but, on 
the strength of hard work } are to long practice, conductor of the 
Festival, finds the path laid straight and smooth before him. During 
the interval allowed for preparation Mr Smith has, we understand, 
shown commendable diligence, the issue of which, as may be seen, 
is a really attractive programme. Worcester, it is believed, will be 
strongly represented at the meeting, which, as it is known that a 
large majority of the inhabitants of the neighbouring county were 
decidedly against relinquishing their share in the conduct of the 
Three Choirs Festivals and the benefits conferred upon the fund on 
behalf of the widows and orphans, is not surprising. Worcester, 
whose protest fell unheeded on the banks of the Severn, is bent 
upon reiterating it on the banks of the Wye; and, backed by the 
Mayer and Corporation, will, it is anticipated, render substantial 
aid. There is even a talk that renewed consideration of the matter 
may induce people in authority to restore the ancient custom, and, 
in 1878, once more throw open the doors of the Cathedral for another 

rformance of oratorios—which practically signifies ‘‘ Festival.” 

rue, hope may be father to this talk, which, it should be added, 
prevails elsewhere than at Hereford. On the other hand, much de- 
pends upon the attitude assumed next year by Gloucester. The 
Gloucester meeting, coming as it does between Hereford and Wor- 
cester, gives Worcester another twelvemonth for reflection. The 
moot point, however, as to whether the party advocating suppres- 
sion of the Festivals or the party in favour of their retention is the 
better advised, has been sufficiently discussed ; nor is it a point of 
material importance to any but those directly concerned. One 
thing, nevertheless, must aleane be borne in mind. If the use of 
the Cathedral for the 9 aot to which it has almost from the 
beginning been applied anted by Dean and Chapter, there is a 
“Festival”; if refused, there is no ‘‘ Festival” in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. Thus it devolves upon persons of con- 
sequence belonging to the three dioceses to work out the problem 
on their own account. The outside world, content to ae on 
with placid indifference, will submit with equanimity to either 
verdict, persuaded that all who take an active part in the matter 
will be guided by motives the conscientiousness of which are 
not open to igi re Arguing on sentimental grounds, the 
interest of one of the most deserving of charities must outweigh 
other considerations, and that of art—which, to speak plainly, our 
county music meetings, beyond the immediate sphere of their 
holding, influence very little—be left in the shade. It then remains 
to decide whether the Festivals as, time out of mind, they 
have been understood, or Festivals according to the innovation of 
1875, are most likely to conduce to the end for which the meetings 
of the choirs were avowedly instituted ; and this also is a question 
to be solved by those most intimately conversant with its bearings, 
in whatever direction their sympathies may run. That the general, 
if not unanimous, desire points to a fair compromise is, we think, 
indisputable The Festival is honoured by the usual distinguished 
patronage, the Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the Royal family being the chief patrons. The 
President for the occasion is Lord Bateman, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county. The responsible stewards are so numerous that to mention 
them all would engross too much of our space. Enough that they 
are 118 in number, comprising no fewer than twenty-three clergy- 
men, headed by the Dean of Rccotent himself. This, joined to the 
fact that the charity sermon will be preached by the Bishop of 
Hereford, gives a kind of moral support to the upholders of the 
Festival not easy to over-estimate. The nobility and wealthier 
gentry have also come forward liberally to swell the list of stewards, 
among which the names of Earls Powis and Somers, Viscounts 
Hereford and Boyne, Lords Saye and Sele, Northwick, and Ormath- 
waite are conspicuous. The early (full choral) services which, 
established some meetings gone by, served essentially to weaken the 
objections urged against them, will, as a matter of course, be held 
on all four days—to-morrow (when the Bishop is to preach), 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday—just as though there were no 
oratorios to follow. At these services the singing, as of old, is 








undertaken by the united members of the Three Choirs, Mr C. 
Harford Lloyd, successor in Gloucester Cathedral to the late Dr 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, being organist. The music (service and 
anthem) appointed for each successive occasion is derived exclusively 
from the works of native composers, dead and living, as the sub- 
joined will show :— 


Tuesday, 12th . Stainer, E flat.“Ascribe unto 


the Lord” ... ... Dr Wesley 
Wednesday, 13th . Croft in A. “ And there 

was a pureriver” ... Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley 
Thursday, 14th . Hopkins in F. “0 clap your 

hands ” Sas ... Gibbons 
Friday, 15th . S&S. Wesley in F. “If we 

believe ” , Sir J. Goss 


Such music need never be far to seek if recourse be only had to 
our honoured masters ; for that England has in this branch of art 
created a school of her own can hardly be denied by the most per- 
versely obdurate Anglophobist. The oratorios for the week are 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah (to-morrow afternoon); Handel’s Samson— 
followed by the first part of Haydn’s Creation (to-morrow evening) ; 
Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment,” as the late Gresham Professor, Edward 

aylor, of Norwich, with some disregard for the text, christened his 
English version—followed by Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise 
(Wednesday morning); Mr John Francis Barnett’s Raising of 
Lazarus—followed by M. Gounod’s Mass for St Cecilia, curiously 
advertised as “‘Service in G” (Thursday) ; and Handel’s never-to- 
be-overlooked Messiah, invariably the mainstay of the Festivals 
and of the Charity they are intended to benefit (Friday). The 
Messiah is to be performed ‘without the usual omissions ”— 
omissions, by the way, wholly uncalled for, and in some instances 
detrimental to the order and symmetry of the most perfectly con- 
structed among recognised sacred masterpieces. One might have 
thought that Samson, supposing the curtailments not excessive, would 
suffice for a single evening, without a part of the Creation; but 
Festival audiences in general have large appetites, and, though 
frequently tired before the performance approaches its conclusion, 
cables think they are fairly provided for unless a long programme 
is set before them. Elijah, happily, coming an hour and a half later 
in the day—in consequence of the early service being held at half 
past nine instead of eight o’clock, and the sermon, which sensibly 
adds to the time of its duration—is left to itself, unaided. The 
day’s music, nevertheless, with two oratorios entire and the first part 
of another, to say nothing of the choral service that precedes them, 
will be lengthy enough in all conscience. The lighting up of the 
Cathedral, as before, is counted upon as a special—not, it is to be 
hoped, a principal—attraction at the single evening performance. 
That an oratorio from the pen of an English composer should be 
placed among the masterpieces we have enumerated is an ae 
sign; and that the Raising of Lazarus may be as favourably judgec 
at Hereford as it has been judged elsewhere must be the earnest 
wish, not only of Mr Barnett’s friends, but of all who watch with 
real interest the progress of English art, the light of which, of 
recent years at least, has by no means been hidden under a bushel, 
or ignored, as in times not far distant, by short-sighted prejudice. 

There are only to be two ‘‘miscellaneous evening concerts” 

roperly so-called. These, as always, will be given in the Shire 
Hi . The programme of each comprises an orchestral symphony— 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral” at the first, and Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” (which 
some might not object to see replaced, for once in a way, by the no 
less incomparable G minor), at the second. Another noticeable 
feature in the programme is a brief selection from Weber’s Oberon, 
beginning with the overture—the only operatic prelude, with one 
exception, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell (of course), announced. Part- 
songs by the Bradford Choral Society—always welcome ; a violin 
solo, performed by M. Sainton—not less so; and a vocal selection, 
consisting, for the major part, of solos by the leading singers, 
from whom, as they are accustomed to name their own pieces, very 
little in the way of novelty is to be expected, make up the rest of 
these programmes. In lieu of the ball, which, at the meetings of the 
Three Choirs as at other Festivals, would seem to be virtually 
abolished, the lovers of classical chamber music are afforded a chance 
of hearing Mendelssohn’s Ottet, together with Soy by Beethoven 
and Mozart, on Friday evening, at the Shire Hall, in a _ 
interspersed with songs, much after the pattern of the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 7 

r Townshend Smith’s preparations for the competent rendering of 
this varied selection of music seem to be at all points complete. His 
leading sopranos are Mdlle Tietjens, Miss Bertha Griffiths, and Mdme 
Edith Wynne—the ‘‘ Cambrian Nightingale,” whose notes would be 
missed at Hereford ; his contraltos are Mdme Trebelli and Miss 
Enriquez ; his tenors are Mr Sims Reeves (whose ‘‘ Watchman, will 
the night soon pass?” is eagerly looked forward to) and Mr W. H. 
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Cummings; his basses are Mr Lewis Thomas, almost though not 
quite a son of the soil, and Mr Maybrick. The chorus, selected 
from the Cathedral choirs and choral societies of Hereford, Gloucester 
Worcester, Bristol, Bradford, &c., strong both in numbers and 
efficiency, may be safely relied upon for their important share in the 
week’s proceedings; while the orchestra, chiefly gathered from 
among the ¢/ite of our London professors, with Messrs Sainton and 
Weist Hill, J. T. Willy and Amor, R. Blagrove, Pettit and H. Chipp, 
White and Severn, at the head of the separate departments of 
stringed instruments ; Messrs Radcliff, G. Horton, Lazarus, Waetzig, 
T. Harper, C. Harper, Hawkes, Phasey, and Thompson, occupying 
similar positions as flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, trumpet, horn, 
trombone, euphonium, and drums, offers an instrumental force 
numerous and efficient enough for any task that may be assigned to 
them. Mr Done, of Worcester Cathedral, will, as usual, be principal 
organist, and Mr Townshend Smith will conduct the performances 
morning and evening. The prospects of the Festival are on all sides 
reported exceptionally good; the quiet old city, filling rapidly, is 
putting on its triennial air of bustle ; and if fine weather prevails, as 
the present condition of the atmosphere encourages us to believe, 
the 158rd of the Three Choirs meetings may, for more reasons than 
one, be set down as ‘‘memorable” in the history of their progress, 





September 12. 

The Choral Service which preceded the oratorio in the Cathedral 
was well attended, the nave being quite full, The Mayors and 
Corporations of the three cities were a little after time, their progress 
to the place of meeting having been in some way impeded. The 
musical part of the proceedings, consisting of Dr Stainer’s service in 
E flat, and S. S. Wesley’s fine anthem, ‘‘ Ascribe unto the Lord,” 
was impressively given by the members of the three choirs, Mr C, 
Harwood Lloyd being at the organ. The lessons were read by the 
Dean of Hereford, The text selected by the Bishop for his sermon 
was from the first epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘ And whether one 
member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it.” The discourse, which 
referred to the industry and self-denial of the clergy, and to the 
inadequate endowments of many of them, with other matters, led up 
to the good that had been effected by the annual meetings of the 
Choirs, which enabled each of the three dioceses to endow the widows 
and orphans of needy members with an annual stipend. On the 
question concerning the use of the church for the purposes of the 
Festival, the preacher did not enter, assuming that himself and his 
hearers were of one mind on that point. To judge by the collection 
after service, the eloquent words of the Bishop.had not been thrown 
away upon indifferent and apathetic hearers. 

Even with a much smaller vocal and instrumental force than it is 
the custom to employ at some festivals, the performance of fine 
music in a Cathedral creates an impression of its own which cannot 
be paralleled elsewhere, and which, indeed, words are impotent to 
describe. This was especially felt to-day, when the oratorio of 
Elijah was given before a congregation very nigh filling the sacred 
edifice. During the interval that elapsed between the completion of 
his great work and his too early loss to the world, Mendelssohn 
never enjoyed an opportunity of hearing it under such circumstances. 
Could he have done so he would have been happy ; for, much as he 
contributed to other branches of the art, largely as he was influenced 
by characteristic subjects—legendary, dramatic, fanciful, and so 
forth—his strongest leaning was incontestably towards themes fitted 
to conduct his brilliant imagination up to higher spheres ; and he 
probably laboured with more ardour, diligence, and self-satisfaction 
in the composition of his oratorios, psalms, Hymn of Praise, ‘‘ Lauda 
Sion,” ef cetera, than in any other task he may have set himself. 
Here his ready pen, seldom uninspired, was employed with a free- 
dom and thorough mastery that seemed to point him out as what, 
though he virtually was, he might have become in a still more con- 
vincing manner—the Handel of our time. This, however, was not 
to be ; an over-wrought brain led to the malady ending in death, 
and only fragments of Christus, his contemplated masterpiece, were 
left to the art, which in Mendelssohn was deprived of one of its 
worthiest and most gifted disciples. Zlijah is as general a favourite 
at the Three Choir Festivals as at those at Birmingham and other 
musical places. Though all but thirty years have passed away since 
it was first introduced at the Gloucester meeting it always proves 
attractive, and is invariably heard with delight. "To-day brought no 


exception to the rule ; and as, for reasons already suggested, there 
was only an interval of five minutes between the two parts, instead 
of the long half hour that on ordinary occasions separates one from 
another, the grand chorus, ‘‘ Thanks be to God,” which constitutes 
so exultant a climax to the first section of the oratorio, was not 
interrupted in its i a by an unseemly rush to the doors, 

ess edifying than those of listening to and 


with objects in view far 








sympathising with the strains of a glorious song of thankfulness 
and praise. The performance of Hlijah was for the most part care- 
ful and effective, though here and there a discrepancy could be 
detected which must be accounted for by the want of a sufficent 
number of full rehearsals, in which vocalists and instrumentalists 
study incommon. For this, under the circumstances, it seems that 
no practicable remedy can be devised. The more’s the pity. 

The leading singers in the Oratorio to-day were Madame Edith 
Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Messrs Cummings and Maybrick, in the 
first part ; Mdlle Tietjens, Madame Trebelli, and the same gentlemen 
in the second. The duet, ‘‘ Zion spreadeth her hands for aid,” has 
rarely been better sung than by Madame Wynne and Miss Enriquez ; 
and as much may be said for the quartet, ‘‘Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord,” by these ladies, associated with Messrs Canin and 
Maybrick—to whom, by the way, were assigned respectively the 
whole of the tenor and bass music, so that the two airs, ‘If with 
all your hearts,” and, ‘‘ Then shall the righteous shine forth,” both 
fell to the former, who sang them with genuine expression, while 
the character of the Prophet was vaateined, throughout by the latter 
—an arduous task for him, but creditably accomplished. The 
pathetic air, ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” at the beginning of the second part, 
was given by Mdlle Tietjens, with her well-tried artistic feeling, 
accompanied in the exciting sequel, ‘‘ Be not afraid,” by a splendour 
of declamation which is almost exclusively her own. Madame 
Trebelli, by her fervid delivery of the popular air, ‘‘O rest in the 
Lord,” created a sensible impression ; but the unaccompanied trio, 
‘* Lift thine eyes to the mountains” notwithstanding the exceptional 
abilities of the singers, has often been more delicately and smoothly 
rendered. In ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth” —a more 
simple, and at the same time, admirable musical illustration of the 
‘* Sanctus,” than which does not exist in music—the long sustained 
vocal tones of Mdlle Tietjens were conspicuous, At the openin 
notes of this the congregation rose. The grand chorus, ‘An 
then shall your light break forth,” with its vigorous peroration, 
‘‘Lord, our Creator,” one of the very few examples of fugal 
writing contained in Zlijah, brought the oratorio, at a somewhat 
late hour, most effectively to a conclusion. The collection at 
the doors of the Cathedral amounted to £426 16s. 1ld., to which 
must be added £91 17s. 7d. obtained after the morning service—an 
unusual amount for the first day of a Three Choir Festival. 

To-night the Cathedral was lighted up, and a large audience, 
though hardly so large as might have been expected on the occasion, 
assembled. The programme included a selection of the most admired 

ieces from Handel’s Samson (not the “ oratorio of Samson,” as had 

een advertised) and the first part of Haydn’s Creation. The juxta- 
position of the two composers under these circumstances offered an 
opportunity which rarely occurs of immediately comparing Haydn’s 
reading of ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was light ” with Handel’s 
of ‘‘ Let there be light, and light was over all,” and of demonstrating 
the wonderful superiority of Handel, after whose chorus ‘ O first- 
created beam” Haydn’s chorus ‘‘ And the Spirit of God ” sounds, if 
that were possible, almost trivial. .The chorus which brings to an 
end the third part of Handel’s oratorio, and that which terminates 
the first part of Haydn’s, equally served to show by comparison the 
difference between the two masters, and of confirming the superiority 
of the earlier one. The performance though lengthy, did not fatigue 
the hearers, who for the most part remained till the end. 

September 13th. 

Samson is an oratorio eminently fitted to try the quality of a body 
of choristers, whether in regard to minute details or the general 
balance of effect ; and it must be admitted that the host of singers 
assembled at Hereford came forth from the ordeal even with more 
credit than from that presented by Hlijah, although, doubtless, the 
popular work of Mendelssohn is still more familiar to them. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that Handel’s accompaniments are 
less elaborately constructed than those of Mendelssohn, and that 
the older master allows the voices considerably more freedom in 
giving expression to what is set down for them, without the aid of 
varied and ingeniously refined orchestral colouring. The additional 
instrumental ee from the experienced hand of Professor Macfarren, 
make but little difference—with such conscientious regard for the 
original, and such delicate reticence are they traced. Leavin 
unnoticed instances of minor import, the chorus which begins wit 
the solemn invocation of the Israelites, ‘‘ Hear, Jacob’s God!” and 
ow | thence to the vividly contrasted adjuration of the 

hilistine priests, closes with a magnificent double-chorus, ‘‘ Fixed 
in His everlasting seat,” through which, with antagonistic ardour 
and enthusiasm, the worshippers of Jehovah and Dagon assert the 
supremacy of their respective deities, offers a task, the successful 
accomplishment of which carries honour with it, if only as an exem- 
plification of practised skill, This and the final chorus, ‘‘ Let their 
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celestial concerts all unite ”"—again one of those in which the giant 
of the choir puts forth all his majesty and might—were, in so 
far as Samson is concerned, the distinguishing achievements of the 
Hereford choristers. In the Creation they had lighter and more 
cheerful work before them ; and all was more or less satisfactorily 
achieved, from ‘‘ Despairing, cursing rage,” where, in Haydn’s most 
spirited and off-hand manner, the fall of the rebel angels, affrighted 
at the ‘‘ new created world,” is depicted, to ‘‘ The heavens are telling 
the glory of God,” the exultant hymn of praise, in which the ‘‘ Father 
of Symphony ” has fully risen to the loftiness of his theme. The 
leading vocalists in Samson were Mesdames Edith Wynne and 
Trebelli ; Messrs Cummings, Lewis Thomas, and Maybrick ; Mdlle 
Tietjens being solo soprano in the Creation. Owing to the regretted 
absence of Mr Sims Reeves on account of indisposition, his place in 
Handel’s oratorio was occupied by Mr Cummings, who gave ‘ Total 
eclipse” and ‘“‘ Thus when the sun,” with the judgment and feeling 
of a thorough artist. How Madame Edith Wynne can sing ‘‘ Let 
the bright seraphim,” and how ably the trumpet obbligato accom- 
paniment was played by Mr T. yas ma bearer of an 
onoured name—will be as readily understood as that Madame 
Trebelli imparted her familiar energy of expression to the two airs, 
‘“ Return, O God of hosts,” and ‘‘ Ye sons of Israel,” which make a 
somewhat consequential personage of Micah. A word of hearty 
praise, however, is due to Mr Lewis Thomas for the characteristic 
vigour of his declamation in ‘‘Honour and arms,” which gives 
expression to Harapha’s contemptuous disdain of the blind and 
prostrate Samson. The Creation afforded Malle Tietjens effective 
opportunities for display in “The marv’llous work,” and 
With verdure clad,” the last one of those purely melodious 
inspirations peculiar to Haydn, and elsewhere found in perfection 
among his famous ‘‘ Canzonets.” That the great dramatic vocalist 
was at home in both need scarcely be said, and it would be hard to 
eulogise too emphatically her reading of the latter, a reading as 
unaffectedly simple as it was impressive. 

The programme of to-day’s performance in the Cathedral was 
attractive in more respects than one. Combining Spohr’s best 
oratorio with Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, it presented a striking 
contrast to that of last night, in which Handel and Haydn were 
exclusively prominent. The modern—or, we may now say, com- 
paratively modern—composers were by no means cast into the shade 
—one of the two, indeed (it may readily be guessed which) pro- 
claiming his incontestable right toa conspicuous place among no matter 
what company of musicians. About Spohr’s Last Judgment, recently 
spoken of in noticing the Birmingham Festival, there is no more to 
say just now. Credit, however, and very high credit, must be 
awarded to the Hereford choristers for the manner in which they got 
through their share of the labour. Spohr’s choral writing is very 
different from that of Handel, and still less resembles that of Haydn. 
Its prevalent chromatic style, added to the equally chromatic treat- 
ment of the orchestra, which, while enriching, occasionally over- 
burdens the score, presents obstacles to singers not always easy to 
surmount. In such music just vocal intonation from large bodies of 
executants becomes often necessarily imperilled. It is fair to add, 
however, that the Hereford singers left very few points open to 
adverse criticism, and with this general verdict of praise, allowing 
for some want of precision here and there (as, for example, in the 
oe chorus, ‘‘ Destroyed is Babylon the mighty),” we must be 
content, 


The performance was in most respects efficient. The two overtures 
—the first so scholastic, the second so graceful and melodious—were 
a well played, and the leading singers—Madame Edith 
Wynne, Miss Enriquez, Messrs Cummings and Lewis Thomas—were 
irreproachable in the parts assigned them. With such experienced 
artists it is not surprising that the two beautiful quartets, ‘‘ Yes, 
every tear,” and ‘ Blessed are the departed ”—the last, perhaps, the 
gem of the oratorio—should be sung in such a manner as to please 
all hearers. In short, Spohr’s music was both adequately rendered 
and appreciated at its worth. Mendelssohn's / ymn of Praise 
afforded a suggestive and delightful contrast. Here the task allotted 
to the chorus is still more difficult than what Spobr has written, 
for Mendelssohn in his earlier sacred works, such as this and its 
precurser, St Paul, for example, was much less accommodating than 
In his “ Lauda Sion” and Elijah, in which he handles voices in combi- 
nation with the unrestricted freedom that from the very beginning 
had characterised his treatment of the instruments in an orchestra. 
His name, however, is a festival name, and his music, festival 
music, is studied with loving partiality not only in London and 
Birmingham, but elsewhere. Thus the Hereford singers were quite 
familiar with their task, and the Hymn of Praise found ready and 
intelligent interpreters, The orchestra, too, gave for the most part 
a highly spirited and intelligent reading of the three symphonic 
movements preceding the vocal section, which, with a reiteration of 





the Lutheran ‘‘ Choral” that imposingly ushers in the work, as the 
main idea upon which the whole is built, brings it just as imposingly 
to an end. Enough to add that the principal singers were 
Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Trebelli, and Mr Cummings, the last named 
again with marked ability taking the place of Mr Sims Reeves. 
There was a large attendance, and general satisfaction seems to have 
been derived from the day’s performance. 

The collection for the charity after the evening oratorio of yester- 
day, added to that after the morning service and oratorio to-day, 
has contributed £151 11s. 3d. more to the fund for the widows and 
orphans. To-night’s concert at the Shire Hall, with two days’ per- 
formances of sacred and secular music yet to follow, in which the 
Messiah is tolerably sure to play a conspicuous part, will have also 
to be taken into account, pe there seems every prospect of a sum- 
total for the charity equal to any that has been obtained since the 
members of the Three Choirs first met together for the object that 
still unites them.. The first miscellaneous concert, which has just 
come to an end, was excellent of its kind. The programme, though, 
for a wonder, not too long, can hardly have been reproached with 
being too short. Moreover, it contained the wherewithal to suit all 
tastes. The overture to Oberon, at the beginning of the first part, 
and the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” which ushered in the second, afforded 
the orchestra opportunity enough to assert its claims to consideration, 
and fitly represented the genius of their respective composers. They 
also seemed to please the audience, which was a by no means unim- 
portant desideratum. The introductory chorus of fairies, with the 
romance, ‘‘O Araby, dear Araby,” sung by Trebelli,and the greatscena, 
“ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” by Tietjens, completed the selection of 
pieces from an opera of which a good deal more might have been 
heard with satisfaction. Oberon shows Weber under quite a different 
light from that which asserts his individuality in Der Freischiitz, 
the frank simplicity of which, as Schubert remarked, he had 
formally discarded in Huryanthe, his last opera but one. The 
remainder of the programme does not call for notice in detail. A 
solo on the violin from so eminent a master of the instrument as M. 
Sainton is always a treat to connoisseurs; but one of his own 
admirably written fantasias would have been more acceptable than 
the rigmarole which, under the fancy title, ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso,” 
bears the signature of ‘‘Saint-Siens.” The remainder of the pro- 
gramme does not call for notice in detail. To each of the principal 
singers already named was allotted a solo, while three of the ladies— 
Tietjens, Edith Wynne, and Trebelli—cqmbined their voices in the 
well worn trio from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto. In atone- 
ment for the absence of Sims Reeves, Trebelli gave an air by 
Campana, which shows that the composer must at some period have 
heard the ‘‘ Brindisi” from Lucrezia Borgia; Tietjens, by way 
of anovelty, singing ‘‘ The last rose of summer ”—happily in English. 
Among the most successful pieces were an air from Huryanthe, sung 
by Mr Cummings, and Shield’s never-dying monologue ‘‘The Wolf,” 
which, so long as it finds a congenial interpreter like Mr Lewis 
Thomas is not likely to pass into oblivion. Bishop’s immortal 
‘Tramp ” chorus, a genuine specimen of English music of the rarest 
kind, with Edith Wynne for the solo parts, ended the concert with 
due effect. 


September 14, 


Mr John Francis Barnett’s oratorio, the Raising of Lazarus, pro- 
duced to-day at the Cathedral, under his own direction, enjoyed 
every advantage that could be derived from almost perfect execution. 
The Hereford chorus, very much to their credit, had given in ad- 
vance the most careful and unremitting attention to their share of 
the work—a share of no small importance—and their singing could 
hardly fail to satisfy the composer himself, however, as often hap- 
pens with composers, nervous and exacting. The members of the 
orchestra must already for the greater part have made acquaintance 
with the score in London; while in Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Trebelli- 
Bettini, Messrs W. H. Cummings and Lewis Thomas, Mr Barnett 
was provided with a quartet of leading singers to whose care any 
similar task, no matter how difficult, might be safely intrusted ; so 
that it is no exaggeration of truth to say that the performance of the 
English oratorio was, on the whole, the best, both as to ensemble and 
detail, that has hitherto marked the progress of the Festival. A 
good deal of this may be accounted for by the fluent and easy way 
in which Mr Barnett writes for voices and instruments. His 
score, indeed, offers but few obstacles to the ad captandum realisa- 
tion of its intended effects, seldom startling by reckless transitions 
or perplexing the ear with strange and unlooked-for combinations, 
It is all fair sailing down a placid stream, with little fear of hidden 
rocks and shoals, still less necessity for avoiding Scylla to strike 
upon Charybdis. In chorus, accompanied or unaccompanied, simple 
or elaborate, Mr Barnett is equally at home; and, instead of approach- 
ing with timid steps that frequent impediment to less ready writcrs, 
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conventionally denominated ‘‘ Fugue,” he boldly assails it wherever 
essential to his plan, coming forth from the ordeal as imperturbably 
self-composed as when he at first confronted it. That Mr Barnett’s 
earlier Leipsic studies were not in vain, his evident leaning to, and 
independent use of, the fugal style, strict or free, as may suit his 
fancy, is alone enough to prove. 
well furnished with the materials considered indispensable 
to success, where the method of the elder masters is to be 
adopted. Mr Barnett, however, does not exclusively carry 
the colours of Bach, Handel, and their disciples. He has an 
inclination towards Mendelssohn which is everywhere apparent— 
alike in the construction of his choruses, the form of his recitatives 
and airs, and the treatment of his orchestra. Now Mendelssohn— 
although Richard Wagner’s definition of him, as one who, unable to 
follow in the march of existing thought, contrived an ingenious 
machine by which he might row back to the ancient contrapuntists, 
cannot be accepted as genuine—was, it must be admitted, as 
of a coquet. He desired to advance, and, in fact, was the last rea 
‘*progressist ” belonging to the classic German school ; but, on the 
other hand, from a mere youth, he was so inoculated with Bach that 
parts in not a few of his compositions might be fairly signed 
‘“F, M. B. by permission of J. 8S. B.;” and thus some pretext is 
afforded for the satire of the ‘‘ Musician of the Future,” between 
whom and the composer of St Paul and Elijah, it need scarcely be 
said, there was never much in common. They agreed heartily about 
Weber ; but, starting from that point, their sympathies went in 
precisely opposite directions. Wagner, looking into Mendelssohn’s 
eyes, after a conversation about the trio in Beethoven’s eighth 
Symphony, could detect nothing but ‘‘a frosty void ;” Mendelssohn, 
had he witnessed the recent performances at Bayreuth, might have 
likened the issue to the bursting of an enormous bubble—and, in all 
robability, would have found others to agree with him. In taking 
Mendelssohn, therefore, as his model, Mr Barnett naturally adopts 


Thus he comes to oratorio | 


| 





Mendelssohn’s peculiarities, and among them that special clinging | 


to the masters who laid the foundation of oratorio as it has long been 
understood. Happily, our English composer can walk leisurely and 
without obstruction in the path he has chosen for himself ; and to 
this we are indebted for the Raising of Lazarus, a work which, how- 
ever unequally balanced, and in other respects open to criticism, 
has, as London amateurs are aware, very much to recommend it. 
Not the least of the difficulties with which Mr Barnett had to con- 
tend was the vague and desultory character of the book, which, 
though founded upon a Scriptural incident of high significance and 
interest, is not shaped in a fashion conducive to the successful 
exhibition of the musician’s art. Further into these particulars, 
however, it would be superfluous to enter. Mr Barnett’s oratorio has 
been sanctioned by the approving verdict of metropolitan audiences, 
and the impression it created this day sufficed to show that the 
people of Hereford felt by no means disinclined to endorse that ver- 
dict. Under happier conditions, as has been suggested, the oratorio 
could not possibly have courted the judgment of a new tribunal. 
As in the case of Elijah, on the opening day, the two parts of the 
Raising of Lazarus succeeded each other without intermission; and 
thus the interest of the story, such as it is, could be followed out all 
the more readily, and its musical illustration be the better judged 
and appreciated. 

About Gounod’s ‘‘Mass for St Cecilia,” which came after the 
oratorio, there is nothing to say that has not been said on more than 
one occasion. At once simple and showy, it is exactly fitted for the 
place intended for it by the composer, who, rather pompous than 
impressive, seldom dips below the surface of his theme. As Roman 
Catholic service music, it is essentially French both in feeling and in 
style, having little of the divine melody of Mozart and less of the 
profound devotional sentiment of Beethoven. At the same time its 
finished grace and occasionally vivid colouring plainly announced the 
hand of the popular master to whom the art is indebted for Faust 
and other works that have fascinated, and continue to fascinate, the 
public ear, Compared with a really great Mass it stands much in 
the same position as its author's own J’obias with regard to a great 
oratorio, Like much else, however, as coming from Gounod, it is 
sure of a hearty welcome wherever it is presented. The performance, 
in which Mdme Edith Wynne, Messrs Cummings and Maybrick took 
part as solo vocalists, was generally effective, a new instrumental 
offertory, added by the composer since the Mass was first published, 
preceding the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” what it had to do with which would 
require some explanation. The audience rose to the ‘‘Credo.” and 
“Sanctus,” a proceeding the significance of which was also under 
the circumstances, to a good many persons, not apparent. The grand 

Hallelujah ” from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives offered a favourable 
opportunity for an imposing choral display, and brought a very long 
but not less interesting selection effectively to an end. 
attendance was not so large as had been anticipated ; nor did the 





| amount collected for the charity, including what found its way into 


the plates after morning service, at all come up to expectation. 
The sum realised was only £69 18s. 9d. The Messiah to-morrow, how- 
ever, will doubtless set all matters right. 

The attendance at the second miscellaneous concert in the Shire 
Hall to-night was enormous, every place being filled. The fine 
weather, upon which so much depends for extraneous support at 
these meetings, has prevailed from the beginning ; and thus both 
morning and evening performances have been held under the most 
favourable conditions, Previous to the concert an apology was 
tendered by one of the officials for Mr Sims Reeves, still Nisab ed by 
illness from coming to fulfil his engagement. The announcement 
that Tietjens and Trebelli had offered to contribute two extra pieces 
allayed any feeling of dissatisfaction, and was received with much 
applause. Not only was this promise carried out, Trebelli giving a 
lively air by Offenbach, and Tietjens ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” but 
in a duet from Ernani, which had been put down for Tietjens and 
Sims Reeves, the part belonging to the great English tenor was 
undertaken by the great French contralto, who, like Alboni, is 
familiar to the music given by Verdi to Carlo V., and thus a sure 
attraction was retained in the programme. Mr Cummings, on 
coming forward to sing ‘‘Tom Bowling,” was received with great 
enthusiasm—a compliment richly earned by the willing and able 
manner in which he has on three occasions filled the place of Mr 
Sims Reeves at the performances in the Cathedral. It 1s not often 
that help so opportune can be found at hand in an emergency. The 


| concert began with an excellent performance of Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter” 


Symphony, to which, it was agreeable to observe, the audience paid 
no less attention than they had done to the Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven the night previous. The band also played the overture 
to Guillaume Tell so well that, as usual, the inspiriting last move- 
ment had to be repeated. There was no solo on this occasion— 
which, with so many skilful solo players in the orchestra, was hardly 
well advised. But one novelty, moreover, was remarked among the 
vocal pieces—a cleverly written and expressive song called ‘‘ Home 
Light,” the composition of Mr W. H. Thomas, who played the 
accompaniment on the pianoforte, the singer being Mr Lewis 
Thomas. The impression created by this was so favourable that 
more of the same kind of novelty would have been acceptable. 
The remainder of the selection was made up exclusively of pieces so 
familiar that to mention them in detail would be occupying space to 
no purpose. The concert passed off all the more ey because 
of the fact that while several encores would have been welcome to 
many, none were responded to. Thus, at a reasonable hour, a well- 
pleased audience dispersed to their homes, unfatigued ; and though, 
perhaps, desirous of more, quite conscious that they had heard 
enough for one evening. 





September 15. 

The Messiah to-day, according to unfailing custom, brought so 
large a concourse of willing po eager listeners to the sublimely 
devotional strains of Handel that it seemed as though to accommodate 
any more aspirants for places would be scarcely possible. Such is 
the continued attraction of this imperishable work. Haydn spent 
more than two years over the Creation, which he excused on 
the plea that a long time was given to it because it was intended to 
last a long time. Handel, on the other hand, was—it appears 
incredible—little more than three weeks employed on the Messiah, 
which is ten times more elaborate and ten times intrinsically greater. 
Moreover—and that fact should never be lost sight of—the Messiah 
was composed in 1741, not far short of half a century before — 
had finished the Creation. Yet now, 135 years later, it has not lost 
one jot of its power to impress; and, if only regarded from the 
point of view of abstract music, sounds as fresh and bright 
as though it were but the spontaneous inspiration of yesterday. 
With strict propriety was it styled by Handel himself ‘‘ The 
Sacred Oratorio,” for the sacred oratorio it is par excellence, and 
likely to be so accepted as long as such music applied to such 
a theme continues to interest, edify, and charm the world. 
The performance of the oratorio without the useless omis- 
sions too often adopted was highly to be commended ; and, while in 
this conservative humour, those in authority might just as well 
have abstained from meddling with the series of recitatives which, 


| belonging to the tenor voice, bring to an end that section of the 


oratorio (Part II.) treating of the passion of the Redeemer. That, 
time out of mind, it was the traditional custom to separate the 
recitative, ‘‘He was cut off from the land of the living,” with its 
exultant sequel, ‘‘ But Thou didst not leave His soul in hell,” from 
the context, allotting it to a soprano voice, we are aware ; but 


| the unity of the whole is thus interfered with to no purpose, enough 


The | i 
_ to a questionable liberty not been made, the great work, allowing 





being allotted to the soprano voice elsewhere. Had this recurrence 
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for the inevitable custom of separating ‘‘ He shall feed His flock ” 
and ‘Come unto Him” into two divisions, one for soprano, 
the other for contralto, and the curtailment of the second 
art of ‘‘The trumpet shall sound,” would have been 
eard, as the phrase is, ‘‘in its integrity,” and no one the worse for 
it. All the leading vocalists contributed their aid : Mdlle Tietjens 
and Mdme Edith Weene dividing the soprano music ; Mdme Tre- 
belli and Miss Enriquez the contralto ; Messrs Maybrick and Lewis 
Thomas the bass ; the whole of the tenor part devolving upon Mr 
Cummings, who has thus with artistic zeal and genuine ability acted 
the very responsible part of substitute for Mr Sims Reeves during 
the Festival, besides doing what was originally put down for 
him, both in the mornings at the Cathedral and the evenings at the 
Shire Hall. Into particulars it is as unnecessary to enter as it 
would be to speak in detail about the various achievements of the 
chorus, in a task so familiar to every one of the singers as that pre- 
sented by the Messiah. The oratorio was devoutly listened to from 
beginning to end ; and, after the hour’s interval for refreshment, 
which followed the chorus, ‘‘ He is the King of Glory,” the audience 
returned to the Cathedral, as eager for what was yet to come as for 
that which had already been heard. What impression the magni- 
ficent ‘‘ Hallelujah,” and the equally magnificent ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” with its overwhelming ‘‘ Amen,” fitting peroration to an 
unequalled masterpiece, created in such a place, and under such cir- 
cumstances, may be easily understood. Finis coronat opus ! 
The collection after the oratorio to-day was £406 9s. 7d. The 
attendance was 2,089. 
—o——_ 


BELLINI'S REMAINS, 


At eleven o'clock in the forenoon of Friday the 15th inst., the 
mortal remains of Bellini were officially delivered up to the 
members of the Committee, despatched by the town of Catania, 
to carry them back to the composer’s birthplace. Pére-Lachaise 
was not crowded. Only a few invitations had been issued, as the 
Committee had not been long in Paris. There were two or three 
hundred persons present, among them being the Prefect of the 
Seine, the Prefect of Police, MM. Vaucorbeil, Perrin, Carvalho, 
L. Eseudier, Muzio, J. Barbier, G. Gottrau, Léon and Ludovic 
Halévy, Jonciéres—the only French composer who thought it 
worth while to attend, and he is a journalist and critic as well as 
a musician—Delahaye and Rétz, representing the Opera and the 
Conservatory, respectively, a few members of the Press, and a 
certain number of Italians resident in Paris; outside the cemetery, 
however, some two or three thousand sight-seers had collected. 

The first thing to be done was to verify the identity of the 
body. Though the latter was embalmed, the features of the 
Deceased had in forty-one years become irrecognisable, and the 
ceremony of verification was a mere legal form. When it had 
been gone through, the coffin was closed and placed in a magnifi- 
cent outer coffin of cedar-wood, covered with red velvet, and 
ornamented with an inscription, a cross and four handles, the cross 
and handles being of massive silver. After the usual prayers, the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, who spoke in French, delivered an 
address, thanking France for the way in which she received 
Bellini in 1835. Signori Curro and Ardizzoni then made speeches 


in Italian to the same effect. MM. Escudier, Grimaldi, and Michel | 


Masson (the last representing the Society of Dramatic Authors 
and Composers) pronounced a few touching words, which found an 
echo in the hearts of those around, among whom was remarked, 
weeping bitterly, Bellini’s old friend, Sig. Francesco Florimo. 
The tomb, henceforth empty, has borne since the 15th inst. a 
second inscription referring to the ceremony which took place on 
that day. It runs thus:—“ Catania, Grata alla Francia, Nel 
richiamare, le Ceneri illustri, Questa Lapide pose, 15 Settembre, 
1876” (“Catania, Grateful to France, When recalling the 
illustrious Ashes, Placed this Stone, The 15th September, 1876.”) 
By noon everything was over, and the Catanian Committee left 
with their precious charge for Italy. The Italian papers state 
that the scp of Catania have had a gold medal struck for 
ka gee to the City of Paris. On one side is the portrait of 
sellini, and, on the other, the inseription:—“ A Parigi, per le 
restitutte Cenert, Catania riconoscente” (“To Paris, Catania, 
ya: be Sor the restitution of the ashes of Bellini”).—La Gazette 
A1U8tC ‘ 





HamBurGH. —The performance of Sectateits Fidelio has afforded 
pees pop ger gs opportunity for especially distinguishing 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Arter the production of Lalla Roukh, a musician ill-naturedly 
remarked of Félicien David: “ Will he never get off his camel ?” 
The observation was repeated to Félicien, who quietly remarked : 
“We cannot all ride on donkey-back.” 





Tue following musical works were first produced in the month of 
September: on the 16th, 1820, at Milan, J? Barbiere di Siviglia, by 
Rossini; on the 17th, 1759, at Paris, Z’Huitre et les Plaideurs, by 
Philidor; on the 18th, 1813, at Milan, Ernesto e Palmira, by P. 
C. Guglielmi; on the 19th, 1846, at Berlin, Struensee, by Meyer- 
beer ; on the 20th, 1818, at Dresden, the “ Jubel-Ouverture,” by 
C. M. von Weber; and on the 21st, 1751, at Paris, La Guirlande, 
by Rameau. 





“ THERE’s a good time coming,” it appears, for dramatic art in 
Prussia. According to the National Zeitung, the Prussian Govern- 
ment, besides collecting information with respect to the stage in 
France and England, intends consulting the leading authors and 
managers of Germany as to how far a High School for Dramatic 
Art, and its support by the State, would be desirable. It will, 
also, ask their opinion as to the conditions on which such an 
establishment should be based. 


OnE morning, Cherubini saw Habeneck enter his study, at the 
Paris Conservatory, with strong marks of agitation in his face. 
“Why, what is the matter with you, Habeneck?” he inquired. 
“T am the bearer of asad piece of news, sir,” was the answer. 
“Our celebrated professor of the oboe, poor Brod, died this 
morning!” “Did he, though—there was not much volume in his 
tone,” observed Cherubini very resignedly, and this was the whole 
of his funeral oration on the deceased virtuoso. 








According to the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, Herr Hans von 
Biilow, after having been robbed by a wicked secretary, in 
America, of all he possessed, is now in a private lunatic asylum, 
near London. The Berlin Echo, on the other hand, asserts that 
the Herr is at present residing at Godesberg, a charming place on 
the Rhine ; that he is in the enjoyment of perfect health, mental 
and bodily ; and that he has invested his Transatlantic savings, 
100,000 marks, very advantageously and safely. Who shall 
decide when journals disagree ? 





A Musica Frstivat is being organised at Visé,a town in 
Belgium. The Managing Committee have issued a circular, in 


| which they say: “We hope that the exceptionally picturesque 


situation of our little town, and its European reputation for the 
excellent preparation of geese, will induce a large number of Vocal 
Societies, who have not as yet notified their intention of being 
present, to accept the invitation we have sent them.” Geese and 
Music! Well, the geese once saved the Capitol. Who knows 
what they may do for the Visé Festival ? 





Herr Forket tells us in his life of the great composer that, 
when Divine service was not being celebrated, Bach would often be 
requested by visitors to play on the organ. If he complied with 
the request, he used to execute in all the various kinds of organ 
composition whatever subject he selected, so that it always remained 
the ground work of the performance, even if he played without 
intermission for two hours or more. First he used the theme for 
a prelude and fugue with all the stops. Then he showed his skill 
in using the stops for a trio, a quartet, {c., always upon the same 
subject. Afterwards followed psalm tunes (chorales), the melody 


| of which was intermingled in the most diversified manner with 


the original subject, in three or four parts. Finally, the conclusion 


was made by a fugue with all the stops, in which another treatment’ 


only of the first subject predominated, or else one, or according to 
its nature two others were mixed with it. This is the art which 
old Reinkin, of Hamburg, considered already lost in his time, but 
which, as he afterwards found, not only lived in John Sebastian 
Bach, but had attained through him the highest degree of per- 
fection. 


Prstu.—The German Theatre will open on the 1st October, under 
Herr Albin Swoboda, a manager of long experience. One of the 
earliest novelties will probably be Herr Richard Wiierst’s comig 
opera of Faublas, 
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BIRTH. 
On the 7th August, at 9, St George’s Square, Mrs Joun Macx1n- 
Lay (Antoinette Sterling), of a son. 





NOTICE. 

To ApvertisERS.— The Office of the Musica, Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


IR,—A great deal has been said and a great deal has been 
written concerning Herr R. Wagner's Tetralogical 
rilogy. A young and aspiring Statistician might gain 
unfading laurels and even immortality—among members of 
the Statistical Congress now assembled at Buda-Pesth—by 
publishing a few figures on the subject. He might inform 
us, for instance, how many tons of type and barrels of printing 
ink, how many reams of paper, and how many millions 
of pens, have been consumed in telling the world 
all about it, since the notion first suggested itself to 
the teeming brain of him who, according to the Bayreuther 
Tagblatt, is now standing upon the shoulders of Gluck, 
Beethoven, and Weber, as the Old Man of the sea once 
perched himself upon those of Sinbad the Sailor. Our 
Statistician might enlighten us as to how much the idea has 
cost King Ludwig of Bavaria, who, as we know—for we have 
the composer’s own word for it in one of his works—was 
born, in conformity with an especial dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, purposely to advance the Music of the Future; he 
might, also, state how often the “ purely human” impulse 
has prompted ardent Wagnerites to select beer-mugs and 
table-legs, not to speak of everyday articles, like walking- 
sticks and the simple fist, as striking arguments wherewith 
to convince the dullards who presumed to deny, or even 
doubt, the supremacy of “The Master.” And he might adopt 
with more boldness this short cut to fame, because, if his 
figures were not absolutely correct, the chances are that no 
one would be able to prove such to be the case. This, by- 
the-bye, is one of the advantages which attend the science 
of Statistics, and it is one of which its professors naturally 
take due advantage. 

Never did a work excite so much attention, too, when first 
produced upon the stage, as the Nibelungen-ring at Bayreuth. 
The most distinguished critics, German and foreign, attended, 
to let the expectant inhabitants of the globe, who were 
waiting anxiously for their communications, know how every- 
thing was going on from day to day, and almost from hour 
to hour. The English papers, the Musical World among the 
number, contained exhaustive accounts of the proceedings, 











But there is generally something left for the gleaners in every | 
There are two or three facts which I have not seen | 


field. 
mentioned in connection with the performances. 
I will, with your permission, now record, 

To plunge at once “ in medias res,” King Ludwig, Wagner's 
Heaven-provided patron, wrote the composer a letter of six 
pages announcing his royal intention of being present at the 
third series of performances. Wagner, aware of his Majesty’s 
hatred of publicity, wrote back that he would manage to 
supply the King with a “ Varnhelm,” which would enable 
him to see everything without being himself observed. I 
may observe parenthetically that this “ Z'’arnhelm,” whenever 


These facts 





| to answers without end, for and against. 


it is mentioned, invariably recalls to my mind the celebrated 
cap which rendered that hero of our childhood, Jack the 
Giant-Killer, invisible, and enabled him to take what, in 
maturer age, I cannot help considering a mean advantage of 
the Giants. I wonder whether Herr R. Wagner ever read 
Jack the Giant-Killer. If not, I feel half inclined to send 
him a copy. The legend is quite as interesting, to my mind, 
and far more proper and intelligible, than that of the Nibe- 
lungen-ring. Who knows? If I did so, and added a copy of 
Mother Hubbard, and one of Jack and the Beanstalk, my 
present might have a wonderful effect. The charm exerted 
over him by the three principal personages in the three tales 
respectively—the undaunted slayer of huge lumbering beings 
of a more than ordinarily large pattern; the kind-hearted 
dame, who trots about to tradesmen innumerable in order to 
purchase articles for her Dog, who seems to require as many 
as though he were a midshipman fitting out for a long 
voyage; and the daring urchin who scales the legendary 
beanstalk with an amount of intrepidity almost causing us to 
believe that he procured early proof-sheets of the first edition, 
and knew, before it was published, how the story would end 
—the charm, I say, exerted by these three personages might 
by its all-moving power penetrate to the deepest recesses of 
Herr R. Wagner’s musico-poetic inward consciousness,and induce 
him to offer the characters to us with drastic definiteness on 
the stage and with a due amount of the Formless-Infinite in the 
orchestra, But to return to his Bavarian Majesty. The “ Tarn- 
helm” supplied him by Herr Wagner seems to have been a 
metaphorical equivalent for the process of turning down the 
gas in the front of the house, thanks to which process the 
King entered the Sovereigns’ Box unperceived, and remained 
80, with one exception, all the time. To continue our use of 
the metaphor, the exception occurred when the “ Tarnhelm” 
may be supposed to have fallen off, or, to drop symbolisation 
for plain language, when the gas was turned “ full on,” like the 
burners in the shops of the New Cut, Tottenham Court Road, 
and Clare Market, on Saturday nights. This was just before the 
commencement of the Walkiire. An individual among the 
audience—he is said to have been the banker, Herr Feustel— 
caught a glimpse of his Majesty, and followed up the boon 
which Chance and the Gasman had conferred on him, by pro- 
posing ‘‘three cheers for the exalted patron of art.” The 
house responded heartily to the appeal, amid the clapping of 
hands, the stamping of feet, and the waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. In the pause between the first and second acts 
of the Gotterdimmerung, there was a second attempt to 
“draw” the King, but it was unsuccessful. Some one got up 
and began a long oration of which only a few words, such as 
“the German Oak,” “ Richard Wagner,” “An Altar,” and 
“King Ludwig,” were audible here and there. The public, 
however, were decidedly apathetic, and his Majesty did not 
gratify the unappreciated, though loyal, curiosity of the 
speaker. The weather, during the third series of performances, 
was execrable; nothing but cold, wind, and rain. This 
meteorological state of things prevented the illumination of 
the Theatre after the performance, but it did not damp the 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants, who, when his Majesty drove 


_ at midnight from the Hermitage to the railway station, per- 
tinaciously lined the road with candles and torches, much to 


the disgust, no doubt, of the King, who appears to entertain 
the affection of an owl for darkness, and to be as attached to 
solitude as an anchorite. 

The performances have resulted in a pecuniary deficit of 
6,000 marks, which Herr Wagner will not grudge, as King 
Ludwig, of course, will pay them. Whether the performances 
will be repeated next year is a question which has given rise 
“The Master's” 
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disciples say that they will; observing that, in view of this cir- 
cumstance, Wagner has refused to allow his Tetralogical Trilogy 
to be performed at present anywhereelse. Even King Ludwig, 
according to them, has been prevailed on to forego for a while 
the bliss of having it brought out at Munich. On the other 
hand, it is stated that a repetition of the performances is a 
sheer impossibility, since vocalists and instrumentalists, or at 
least an overwhelming majority, if requested again to give 
their services gratuitously, ‘in the interest of art,” will, like 
Edgar Poe’s Raven, sternly answer: ‘Never more! Neyer 
more!” Even were they inclined to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, do the general public desire a second edition of the 
triplicate Bayreuth exhibition? I scarcely think they do. 
The fact, however, that a second edition is not needed, and 
that it would attract nobody, may be the very reason actuating 
Herr R. Wagner. He knows that King Ludwig, his Heaven- 
provided patron, is never so happy as when attending the 
performance of a Wagnerian Music-Drama with no one save 
himself in the front of the house. The King’s peculiar 
taste could not well be gratified last August. Herr Wagner, 
impelled by his prominent characteristic, gratitude, is 
determined to give his Majesty a chance next year. 
N. V.N. 
—_o———. 


HEREFORD FESTIVAL, 


The unusual success of this week’s Festival proves that “the 
meeting of the Three Choirs,” the oldest musical institution in 
England, if not in Europe, still flourishes both root and branch. 
“Hold, Pencerdd,” some one may exclaim ; “ is it not doomed, and 
already maimed ? has there not been lopped off lately one of its most 
flourishing branches?” True, too true it is, saintly spoilers have torn 
away ,perhaps, the most luxuriant and wide-spreading of its branches ; 
still the institution is so rooted in the affections of the people of the 
three counties, and has such vitality, that it can not only survive 
the mutilation, but exult and revel in the possession of newly 
quickened life. Though one branch be lost, the other two will 
bear in compensation more abundant blossom and fruit. Certain 
it is, Hereford this year has profited by the blight that seized on 
Worcester, Never before have such numbers flocked into the 
town to fill the Cathedral to overflowing. On Tuesday morning 
the mayors and corporations of Worcester and Gloucester were re- 
ceived as guests of his worship of Hereford ; attended the opening 
service, at which that bluff and pious Englishman, the Bishop 
of the diocese, preached ; and were also present at the perform- 
ance of the Elijah. It was a pleasant sight to behold the powers 
spiritual and temporal in accord ; to see the worldly wolf and the 
heavenly lamb sporting together. In purer and happier times the 
lamb led and ruled the wolf ; in these later days, however, the 
rougher beast, feeling his power, has barked and bitten fiercely its 
gentle guide. The fight still goes on in Europe; the Church and 
the State are at this moment grappling each other in the old and 
ever-renewing struggle for power. It was therefore pleasant, I 
say, to see the mayor and council of Worcester paying respect and 
fealty to the ecclesiastics of Hereford, having been denied that 
privilege at home. The inhabitants of the county have followed 
the lead of their city chiefs, and many Worcester citizens turned 
their backs, for the week, upon their faithful city to support the 
long-cherished “ meetings of the Three Choirs.” 

Certainty was felt by all who came that the feast of harmony 
would be abundant and excellent, for the conductor and manager 
was none other than the able and oft-tried musician, Mr. Townshend 
Smith, who had framed a capital programme, and engaged an 
orchestra, comprising renowned singers, a fine band, led by the 
gifted Sainton, and a powerful chorus; forming an ensemble 
capable to cope with any difficulty, and afford gratification to 
every listener. The quality of the band was early demonstrated, 
in the overture to Elijah, given on Tuesday morning. The double 
basses led off the mysterious and weird-like subject, treated by the 
composer in fugal form; the other strings, each in turn, taking 
up and Increasing the intensity of the theme, until the united 
orchestra told, with marvellous voice, the horrors of impending 








famine. All doubts of the band’s proportions, balance, and unity 
of pitch were instantly set at rest. The chorus also proved its 
efficiency and good qualities; considering the number of voices, 
the effect was magical, and convinced me that vocal tones are more 
favoured by the acoustic properties of the building than those 
from instruments. The solo soprano parts were judiciously 
apportioned, Mdme Wynne delivering the strains of the broken- 
hearted widow with fervour of soul, and Mdlle Tietjens de- 
claiming the angelic appeal, “Hear ye, Israel,” with majesty 
of voice. Cummings was doubly successful—in his own 
part, and that allotted to Mr Sims Reeves, absent through indis- 
position. Miss Enriquez and Mdme Trebelli divided the contralto 
music ; the accomplished English lady giving the air “‘ Woe unto 
him” with tender sentiment and suavity of voice; the French 
songstress exciting the listener to admiration by dramatic force. 
Consideration at all times should be shown to him who undertakes 
the réle of the Prophet. I can never withhold sympathy 
from one charged with the most onerous and laborious task found 
in any oratorio. Not only does it try to the utmost his physical 
power and endurance, but it also makes exhaustive demands upon 
his mental resources. Mendelssohn has, by his art, wrought out 
the character of Elijah in all its fulness; unheralded, the Prophet 
appears on the scene to curse Israel, for its sins, with famine. 
Moved to compassion by the bereavements of the widow, righteous 
indignation changes to pity; denunciation gives place to humble 
prayer, and the destroyer mes deliverer. What violent 
contrasts are witnessed in the scene with the prophets of Baal! 
The fierce challenge, the withering sarcasms, and bitter taunts are 
suddenly interrupted by a fervid and humble prayer to the God of 
Abraham. So, through the entire drama, sentiments tender and 
lowly alternate with fiery zeal ; the man, feeble and weary of life, 
breaks forth ever and anon into vengeance on Jehovah’s enemies. 
To realise a position so dignified, declaim passages so passionate, 
and at the same time express thoughts so subdued and prayerful, 
demand of the artist qualifications, both of presence, voice, 
musicianly skill, and dramatic force, so rare, that few have been 
found to possess them in entirety. Mr Maybrick, the Elijah of this 
Festival, has several pleas to put forward to claim the right of a 
hearing as the representative of the Prophet. Amongst them are 
a commanding figure, sentiment, compass of voice, and musical 
knowledge. These qualities enabled him to sing all the music 
accurately, and the delicate portions feelingly ; but it must be 
confessed the rugged grandeur of the character was not made 
manifest. 

Selections from Samson and the first part of the Creation were 
performed in the Cathedral on Tuesday evening, when the glorious 
fabric was invested with a fresh charm. Blank and dark were 
the walls, by day relieved and illumined by 


‘*____ storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.” 


Lurid glares of gas fell upon the stately pillars, and pierced through 
gloom to the far-off roof; giving a weird-like appearance to nave 
and aisle, and producing an effect on those present not uncongenial 
to that experienced in listening to the strains of the Creation. 
Strange to say, Handel’s music did not go well. The chorus 
singers were careless, and some of the soloists fatigued. Not so 
Mr. Cummings, although he had again to do double duty. 
Wednesday morning was devoted to the Last Judgment and 
Hymn of Praise. Spohr’s chef-d’ceuvre has gradually fixed itself 
as a standard work at the Festivals of the Three Choirs. It has 
done so in spite of coldness, gibes, and sneers. Why has it 
endured? Because it is adapted to the church ; its subject and 
mode of treatment are alike appropriate to the sacred place. It 
moves the listener to comtemplation of a subject the most awful 
in import through the emotions of the heart. Instead of 
terrifying by lightnings and thunders, it leads the soul to hearken 
to the gentle voice of the Redeemer and the songs of the re- 
deemed. Under its influence the weary one of earth feels rest 
is nigh; the sin-stricken is assured of grace; the bereaved finds 
comfort ; tears are wiped from streaming eyes ; and sorrow gives 
place to holy joy. The strains of “ Blessed are the departed” fall 
on the ear as if they were whisperings of comforting assurance 
from dear ones passed into the happier land. The performance 
was excellent. The quartet of English vocalists, Mdme Wynne, 
Miss Enriquez, Messrs Cummings and Lewis Thomas, could scarcely 
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be improved upon; and the band and chorus were admirable. 
The Hymn of Praise, formed a delightful sequel to Spohr’s 
work. The symphony was played grandly, and proved the 
most engaging occupation for the instrumentalists, and the highest 
test of their ability. Mdlle Tietjens and Mdme Trebelli sang 
splendidly. Mr Sims Reeves was announced, but Mr Cummings 
again acted as deputy. Mr Reeves’ illnesses prove a wide-spread 
calamity, for those deprived of hearing him share his misfortunes. 
He demands sympathy from all. The committee telegraphed Mr 
Lloyd, who was from home. Mr Rigby was known to be in 
Italy ; but why did they not seek assistance from Mr Montem 
Smith? He has claims upon them; his connection with the 
management, his former services, and present capacities should 
have induced the committee to have sought his aid. Mr Cum- 
mings, however, proved equal to the ordeal of working a Festival 
single handed. None could doubt his skill and knowledge, but 
his fragile figure and delicate appearance may give impressions of 
unequal strength. In the end, however, the fearful were con- 
vinced that he has above all things staying power. 

On Thursday morning Mr. J. F. Barnett’s oratorio, The Raising 
of Lazarus, was performed. It was the novelty of the Festival. 
Everything that proceeds from this young composer’s pen com- 
mands attention and respect. He has pursued the study of his 
art with an industry and assiduity unhappily rare. As a conse- 
quence, nothing in his writings is found hurried and crude. Instead 
of being satisfied with ideas as they start from an imperfectly 
trained mind, he patiently aims to present them in the forms of 
the great masters. In Mr Barnett’s melodies a striving for beauty 
is always perceptible, and often reached; his choruses are 
generally built up with contrapuntal art, and his instrumentation 


manifests a knowledge and command of scoring in all the fulness | 


of modern development. These qualities are seen in every page 
of The Raising of Lazarus, and prove its author to be an able and 
practised musician. The composer has suffered from the usual 
calamity—he has been unfortunate in his libretto, which seems to 
be a prosy commentary upon the miraculous events rather than a 
clearly told narrative. Much of his finest music is devoted tosub- 
jects which have no appropriate application to the wondrous story ; 


appearing, in consequence, more like a string of separate anthems | 


than parts of a whole. Unity is thereby utterly sacrificed. 
Whether we do or do not agree with Wagner's dictum, that 
music should be subordinated to poetry, certain it is that 
in the book of any drama, sacred or secular, the parts 


should be subservient to the whole; nothing should be inserted | 


that stops the action, or impedes the progress of the story. 
This looseness and disjointedness in Mr Barnett’s libretto 
have reflected evils upon his music. It is often diffuse. Has he 
not followed his models too slavishly ? Imitation is praiseworthy 


is deemed an iconoclast. God forbid he should break the glorious 
images left us by the great masters; but if he could destroy the 
moulds taken from them, in which composers cast their thoughts, 
he would do the world a service. The oratorio was executed with 
zeal and ability. Mdlle Tietjens, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Cummings, 
and Mr Lewis Thomas sang to perfection their several parts, and 
the band and chorus honoured the composer, who conducted, with 
their closest attention and heartiest efforts. 

Gounod’s Mass followed. Having often admired it in the 
concert-room, I was disappointed in finding it somewhat feeble in 
the cathedral. Its picturesque colouring scarcely made up for its 
want of solidity and grandeur. How different was it with 
Beethoven’s “ Hallelujah ” from the Mount of Olives! The burst- 
ing forth of its wondrous strains seemed to shake the building. 

The evening concerts at the Shire Hall have begun to take a 
subordinate position at the Festivals of the Three Choirs. Will 
they give _ to cathedral performances? Until they do, Mr 
Townshend Smith is too good a musician to allow them to pass 
without their teaching something sound and classic. He selected 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony and Mozart's “Jupiter” for the 
edification of the people, who received them with acclamations, The 
only instrumental solo given was by M. Sainton, a man and an 
artist sans reproche. The band on this occasion was conducted by 
his friend and old pupil, Mr Weist Hill. Mr Sims Reeves’ absence 
was very much felt, although the numbers allotted him in the pro- 
gramme were taken by Mdlle Tietjens and Mdme Trebelli. The 
ladies undertook the task at a sacrifice of effect; for, as Mr 











Reeves’ songs were placed either before or after their own 
they had to sing too consecutively for their own comfort an 
the appreciation of the audience. Mdme Edith Wynne de- 
lighted all with her charming ballad singing. The voice of 
Miss Enriquez suffered not in comparison with ‘any. Miss 
Bertha Griffiths pleased by her agreeable singing and unaffected 
manner. Mr Lewis Thomas sang a new song by W. H. Thomas, 
called “Homelight.” Mr Maybrick found the concert-room less 
strange and exacting than the Cathedral. When Mr Cummings 
appeared, on Thursday night, to sing “Tom Bowling,” he was 
greeted with cheers for his immense exertions during the week. 
Subsequently he received a letter of thanks from the committee, 
enclosing a cheque of fifty guineas for his extra services. Bravo, 
Cummings ! 

An immense audience, rather, I would say, congregation, 
assembled on Friday morning to hear the Messiah, All concerned 
treated it as an act of worship. 

Mr Townshend Smith conducted through the week capitally, 
leading his people as much by his genial smile as the “stick.” 
Mr Done, of Worcester, did good and unostentatious work at the 
organ, and Mr Lloyd, the newly elected organist of Gloucester, 
commenced with ability his Festival duties, for which I wish him 
many years of health and strength. PrENcERDD GwFFyn. 
Hereford, September 16th. 








ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programmes of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuvurspay EvENING, SEPTEMBER 21st:— 
Organ Concerto—(C major) Handel. 
Andante from the Trio in C minor Mendelssohn. 
Prelude and Fugue—(D major) ... a Pad ... Bach. 
| Intermezzo—from the opera of Orfeo, 2nd Act (in the 
| Elysian Fields) he ea pani ... Gluck. 
| Fantasia (E flat major) W. T. Best. 
| Overture—Zanetta * ie or ... Auber, 
| SaturDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 28rd :— 
| Toccata (with pedal solo) and Fugue (C major) ... Bach, 
| Larghetto from the Clarionet Quintet... cme ... Mozart. 
| Allegretto and Adagio Religioso, from the Symphony to the 
Hymn of Praise Ri De dye ... Mendelssohn. 
| Christmas Pastorale ; ” Corelli. 
| Allegretto from the Second Quartet Haydn. 
| Overture—Egmont abe Beethoven. 








Siico.—A concert of exceptional interest took place at the Town 
Hall on the 12th inst. It was the harp concert of Mr Charles 


| Oberthiir, who, at present on a visit to Cloverhill, near Sligo, was 


in a student or workman, but not in a master. Wagner, by some, ‘| induced by his numerous friends to give an evening concert. That 


Mr Oberthiir is a great favourite in this part of Ireland was ampl 
proved by the large audience which filled the concert-room, whic 
is a handsome and noble-looking room, and of such excellent acoustic 
qualities that the town and county of Sligo may justly be proud 
to possess it. On this occasion the room was festively decorated 
with flowers, the tasteful arrangement and design evidently being 
attributable to fairy hands. Mr Oberthiir was assisted by Mr 
Charles Horn on the piano, and Mr Edgar Little as vocalist. The 
pope consisted of harp and piano duets, solos, and songs with 

arp or piano accompaniment. Amongst the former we must 
point out Mr Oberthiir’s ‘‘ Concertino ” as especially successful, in 
which he was most ably assisted by Mr Horn, who Pw age the diffi- 
cult orchestral parts on the piano ; also, a duet on Irish airs did not 
fail to meet with the greatest success. Mr Horn, a pupil of the 
nae Academy of Music in London, likewise proved himself an ex- 
cellent solo player by his performance of Pauer’s ‘‘Cascade.” Mr 
Little possesses a fine tenor voice, and sings with consummate taste 
and feeling. He was especially successful in C. Oberthiir’s romance, 
with veg a om men ‘‘Je voudrais étre;” also in an effective 
song b Horn, ‘‘ Berceuse.” He received an irresistible encore 
in Balfe’s ‘* When other lips.” + Mr Oberthiir’s harp solos were the 
theme of general admiration. He played a grand fantasia, ‘‘Sou- 
venir de Londres ;” a fantasia on ‘‘ The Last e of Summer” (as 
played by him before her Majesty) ; a fantasia on Scotch airs; and 
a musical illustration, “Chou s and Sunshine ;” besides Parish 
Alvars’ ‘‘ Serenade.” The last being unanimously encored, he gave, 
with the same success, his own composition, ‘‘La Cascade.” 
The concert, which was attended by the élite of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, will for a long time remain a pleasant recollection 
for all present, 
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THE LEGEND OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 


The subject of Wagner's “ Nibelungen Trilogy,” or more properly 
Tetralogy—recently presented in a series of four performances 


i] 


at Bayreuth—is thus given in Art, Life, and Theories of Richard | 
Wagner, selected from his writings and translated by Edward L. | 


Burlingame :— 

‘‘ From the womb of ew and of death there sprang a race, who 
dwelt in Nibelheim (Nibelheim, the place of mists), that is, in dim 
subterranean chasms and caves. They were called Nibelungen.; like 
worms in a dead body, they swarmed in varying, restless activity, 
through the entrails of the earth ; they wrought in metals—heated 
and purified them. Among them Alberich gained possession of the 
bright and beautiful gold of the Rhine—The Rheingold ; drew it 
up out of the depths of the waters, and made from it, with great and 
cunning art, a ring, which gave him power over all his race, the 
Nibelungen. Thus he became their master, and forced them thence- 
forth to labour for him alone; and so collected the inestimable 
treasure of the Nibelungen, the chief jewel of which was the 


that he chose, and which Alberich had compelled his own brother, 
Reigin (Mime), to forge for him. Thus equipped, Alberich strove for 
the mastery of the world and all that was in it. The race of the giants 
—the insolent, the mighty, the primeval race, was disturbed in its 
savage ease ; its enormous strength, its simple wit, were not enough 
to contend against Alberich’s ambitious cunning. The giants saw 
with apprehension how the Nibelungen forged wondrous weapons, 


which, in the hands of human heroes, should bring about the ruin of | 


the giant race. The race of the gods, rapidly rising to omnipotence, 
made use of this conflict. Wotan agreed with the giants that they 
should build for the gods a castle, from which they might order and 
rule the world in safety; but, after it was done, the giants demanded 
the treasure of the Nibelungen as their reward. The great cunning 
of the gods succeeded in the capture of Alberich, palsy he was com- 
pelled to = the treasure as ransom for his life. The ring alone he 
sought to keep ; but the gods, knowing well that the secret of his 
power lay in this, took the ring from him. Then he laid a curse 
—_ it, that it should prove the ruin of all who should possess it. 
Wotan gave the treasure to the giants; but the ring he kept, to 
insure his own omnipotence. The giants, however, forced it from 
him by their threats ; and Wotan yielded, at the advice of the three 
Fates (Nornen), who warned him of the approaching downfall of the 
gods, The giants left the treasure and the ring on the Gnita plain 
(the plain of Discord) under the guardianship of an enormous dragon. 
By means of the ring, however, the Nibelungen, with Alberich, were 
kept in slavery. But the giants did not understand how to make 
use of their power. It was enough for their clumsy ideas to have 
once bound the Nibelungen. So the dragon lay from time immemorial, 
watching with his idle terrors over the treasure. The race of giants 
faded and died away powerless before the new race of gods ; the 
Nibelungen suffered on, wretched and malicious in their fruitless 
activity. Alberich brooded ceaselessly over the recovery of his ring. 
And now the gods, in their high energy, regulated the world, con- 
trolled the elements by their wise laws, and devoted themselves t> 
the careful guardianship of the human race. Their power ruled over 
all. Yet the peace through which they held that power was not 
based upon a reconciliation; it was brought about by force and 
deceit. The object of their high rule over the world was a moral 
consciousness, but the wrong which they had themselves wrought 
kept its hold upon them. From the depths of Nibelheim the con- 
sciousness of their wrong-doing rose up against them ; for the slavery 
of the Nibelungen was not broken. Alberich had only been robbed 
of his mastery, and this not fora high purpose; and the soul and 
the freedom of the Nibelungen lay buried uselessly beneath the 
body of the idle dragon. Alberich was right in his reproaches 
against the gods. 

“But Wotan himself could not expatiate the wrong without com- 
ee a new injustice. Only a free will independent of the gods 
themselves, which could take upon itself all the fault and do penance 
for it, had it in its power to loose the enchantment ; and the gods 
saw the capability of such free will in man. They sought, Pros sey 
to infuse their divinity into man, that they might raise his strength 
so high that he, conscious of this power, fare withdraw himself 
even from the divine protection, in order to do, according to his 
own will, what his mind suggested to him. So the gods educated 
men for this high purpose, to be the expiators of their crime ; and 
their object was to be attained when they had lost themselves in this 
human creation—that is, when they must give up their direct influence 
to the freedom of human consciousness. And now mighty races of 
men, sprung from Divine seed, bloomed into being ; they steeled 
their strength in strife and conflict ; Wotan’s maidens watched over 
them as guardian angels, As Valkyres they led to Walhalla those 








who had fallen in battle, there to continue in Wotan’s companionship 
a glorious life of martial games. 

But the right hero was still unborn, in whom independent strength 
should come to its full consciousness, so that he should be able 
voluntarily, and with the penance of death before his eyes, to call 
that boldest deed his own. At last this hero was to be born of the 
race of the Volsungs. Wotan blessed an unfruitful marriage of this 
race by giving the wedded pair an apple of Hulda to eat ; twins, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, brother and sister, were the product of the 
marriage. Siegmund took a wife, Sieglinde married a husband 
(Hunding) ; but both marriages remained unfruitful ; and at length, 
to beget a true Volsung, the brother and sister themselves joined in 
wedlock. Hunding, Sieglinde’s husband, discovered the crime, dis- 


| carded his wife, and attacked Siegmund. Briinnhilde the Valkyre 


aided Siegmund, against the command of Wotan, who had decreed 
his destruction as a punishment for his sin. Siegmund had already, 
under Briinnhilde’s protection, drawn the sword which Wotan him- 
self had given him, and was about to deal Hunding a deadly stroke, 
when the god caught the blow upon his spear, against which the 


Tarnhelm (helmet), by means of which one could assume any figure | sword broke in two pieces. Siegmund fell. Briinnhilde was punished 


by Wotan for her disobedience ; he expelled her from the company 
of the Valkyres, and banished her to a barren rock where she, the 
divine virgin, should be given in marriage to the man who should 
find her there and wake her from the sleep into which Wotan had 
cast her. But she begged as a boon that Wotan should surround the 
rock with the terrors of flame, that she might be certain that only the 
bravest of heroes could win her. The banished Sieglinde, after a lon; 
pregnancy, brought forth in the wilderness Siegfried (him who throug’ 
victory should bring peace). Reigin (Mime), Alberich’s brother, 
hearing the cries of Sieglinde in her labour, went to her from his caves 
and helped her. After the birth she died, having revealed to 
Reigin her fate, and confided to him the boy. Reigin brought up 
Siegfried ; he taught him the arts of the smithy; told him of the 
death of his father ; and procured for him the two pieces of the 
latter’s broken sword ; from which Siegfried, under Mime’s direction, 
forged the sword Balmung(Nothung). And now Mime urged the youth 
to the destruction of the dragon, telling him he would show his 
gratitude thereby. Siegfried, however, desired first to avenge the 
death of his father. He sallied forth, attacked and killed Hunding, 
and not till then did he fulfil Reigin’s wish, and overcome and slay 
the giant dragon. As he put his finger, heated with the dragon’s 
blood, into his mouth to cool it, he involuntarily tasted of the blood, 
and by this means suddenly gained a knowledge of the language of 
the birds which were singing around him. They praised Siegfried’s 
wondrous deed, pointed out to him the treasure of the Nibelungen 
in the dragon’s cave, and warned him against Reigin, who had only 
made use of him to gain the treasure, and who would now seek his 
life, in order that he might possess that treasure alone. Upon this 
Siegfried slew, and took from, Reigin the treasure the ring and the 
helmet. He then consulted the birds again, who counselled him to 
win for himself Briinnhilde, the most beautiful of women. Siegfried 
now again sallied forth, and reached Briinnhilde’s rocky fortress, 
penetrated through the fire that raged around it, and awakened 
Briinnhilde. She joyfully recognised Siegfried, the noblest hero of 
the Volsung race, and yielded herself to him. He wedded her with 
the ring of Alberich, which he placed upon her finger. When the 
desire seized him of sallying forth to new feats, she communicated 
to him by her instructions her'secret knowledge, and warned him of 
the dangers of treachery and faithlessness. They swore truth to 
each other, and Siegfried left her. 
(To be continued. ) 





SrockKHoLM.—Mad. Trebelli-Bettini is expected here next January, 
to sing in JI T'rovatore and Il Barbiere. M. Westberg, the Swedish 
tenor, will be the Almaviva to her Rosina. 

BayrevtTH.—It has been announced in various papers that Herr 
Stockhausen’s pupil, Herr Johannes Elmblad, sang in the Grand 
Festival-Plays. This is an error. Herr Elmblad certainly was 
requested by Herr R. Wagner to undertake the part of Donner in 
Das Rheingold, but intimated, before the rehearsals began in May, 
that he must decline acceding to the composer's request. 

Lerestc,—The firm of J. Schuberth & Co., music-publishers, will 
celebrate its fifteenth anniversary on the 8th October. The founder 
of the firm, Herr Julius Schuberth, will, however, be missed on the 
occasion, as he died on the 9th July, 1875. It is to his untiring 
energy and undaunted resolution that the firm owes its rapid rise. 
It has establishments in Hamburg and New York, as well as in 
Leipsic. Its catalogue contains some important original works, 
among which are several by the Abbate Franz Liszt, Anton Rubin- 
stein, Robert Schumann, and Spohr.—The Florentine Quartet Union, 
under the direction of Herr Jean Becker, will perform here on the 
Ist, 8th, and 15th October, 
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JOHN HULLAH SPEAKS. 


[REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1875, By Jonn Hvxuau, Esq., INSPECTOR 
or Music, ON THE EXAMINATION IN MUSIC OF THE STUDENTS OF 
TRAINING COLLEGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. ] 


(Concluded from page 626.) 


The number of students who have undergone the ‘ear tests” 
satisfactorily in the course of the last examination is again some- 
what greater than at any previous one. This is one of the sub- 
jects wherein the first step seems everything. I find, as a rule, that 
students can either tell sounds played or sung to them readily and 
certainly or not at all. This might suggest the conclusion that the 
power of doing so was a natural gift. That it is largely dependent 
on race and family is certain, simply, as I believe, because among 
certain races and in certain families music has long been cultivated. 
Among varieties even of the most musical races with whom this has 
not been the case musical aptitude will be found to die out. Thus 
the Celts of Wales are, perhaps, the most musically apt of any 
people in Great Britain ; on the other hand, those of the Highlands 
of Scotland are the least so. I have never met with a Welsh 
student with what is called a defective ear. I have taken the utmost 
pains to get a Highland student to imitate even approximately the 
simplest succession of musical sounds quite unsuccessfully ; and this 
not in one instance only, but in half-a-dozen consecutive instances. 
The cause is not far to seek. Music is an imitative art. From time 
immemorial the Welsh ear has been formed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the harp, an instrument not merely refined in its quality, 
but an instrument of harmony, and, therefore, of necessity tuned on 
the system which, with Europeans, use has made into a second 
nature. The Highland ear has been formed on the coarsest variety 
of one of the most imperfect even of monodic instruments, the 
bagpipe. I do not give these as the only causes of the musical in- 
equality of these two varieties of the same race, but as one of them, 
and that of itself a sufficient one. 

Having regard to its non-recognition as a subject, instrumental 
music makes considerable progress in the training colleges. There 
is not one in which it is not cultivated by a fair proportion of 
students ; and in several every student receives, or has the oppor- 
tunity of receiving, some instruction init. I had not time to test 
formally the results of this instruction save in one instance; but I 
find in my journal notes to the effect that students were often 
accompanied in their vocal solos by their fellow-students, and that 
they even sometimes accompanied themselves. This was the case at 
York, Stockwell, the Borough Road, Oxford, and elsewhere. 

I have already on two occasions called attention to the teaching 
of the pianoforte in the Church of Scotland Training College at 
Edinburgh. The exceptional method employed there and the equally 
exceptional results obtained from it must be my excuse for doing so 
again. Between forty and fifty of the female students of this 
institution are distributed into six classes, in each of which not fewer 
than seven, or more than eight, receive instruction from Mr 
Mackenzie, an eminent Edinburgh Professor, assisted by a resident 
governess, Miss Hart. For this and the use of music they pay a 
small fee. Some previous preparation is a condition of entrance even 
into the lowest of these classes, which, of course, are in various stages 
of progress. Mr Mackenzie's method is simple, whatever musical 
science and skill, energy and quickness of observation may be needed 
to make it effective. When he has occasion to introduce a new com- 
position to his pupils he collects them round one pianoforte, plays it, 
marks and gives reasons for the choice of the “ fingering,” and then 
hands them the copy thus marked, that they may transfer his fingering 
to their own copies. At the end of a few days, during which they 
are expected to have given it some study and practice, the class 
reassembles and simultaneously practises it under Mr Mackenzie’s 
direction. It is obvious that such instruction, in such a subject as 
ggasi playing, can only be efficient in very competent hands. 
it is not enough that the teacher know whether what he listens to 
is right or wrong ; he must know what it is that is wrong, and who 
is the wrong-doer. Moreover, his eyes must be as actively employed 
as his ears, that he may note and correct at least the most glaring 
instances of clumsy manipulation. That individual correctness may 
be attained by instruction thus distributed, I was enabled to ascertain 
7 calling upon individual students, at Mr Mackenzie’s invitation, to 
play any of the major or minor scales, which they did generally 
readily and correctly. The piece I heard performed, and creditably, 
by the highest class was Bennett’s Introduction and Pastorale, Op. 
28. Those acquainted with this refined composition will know what 
accuracy on the part of eight performers must be needed for a fairly 
agreeable rendering of it. I have returned at some length to this 
subject, from an earnest desire to see the example of Edinburgh 
imitated in regard to it. The preliminary outlay (for the purchase 








of pianofortes) will of necessity be a difficulty in many places, and 
the obtaining the services of a professor of the first class another. 
Though instrumental practice other than on the pianoforte is, I 
am told, carried on to a considerable extent by individual students, 
in only one college have I found that any attempt has been made to 
turn it to account in simultaneous performance. At Culham a small 
band of brass instruments has been formed under the direction of a 
student—the son of a bandmaster—with such success as to show 
that, even in the limited time that can be devoted to it, instrumental 
music under competent direction might easily be made a part of the 
business of a training college. Practice of this kind, besides being 
an excellent exercise in power of attention for those who take part 
in it, is an indirect means of musical culture for those who do not. 
The management (of rehearsals &c.), which at Culham is entirely in 
the hands of the students themselves, is of itself a lesson in 
organisation not without its value. 
he majority of the training schools still labour under the disad- 
vantage of having their practice limited to music for voices exclusively 
male or exclusively female, a limitation which deprives them of that 
best of all modes of cultivating the musical ear and taste—taking 
part in choral music with a completely appointed choir. The 
quantity of good music for the exclusively male or exclusively female 
choir is, as compared with that for the perfect choir, very limited. 
Its execution, too, is attended with especial difficulties, arising as 
well from the commonly extravagant compass of the extreme parts 
as their close texture. More profit is, I believe, likely to result 
from the practice of a single oratorio of Handel than from that of 
any number of part-songs or similar pieces composed for either of 
the two classes of voice. I have repeatedly recommended the 
authorities of the training colleges to make arrangements—often 
attended with little practical difficulty—for occasional meetings for 
practice of neighbouring institutions of different sexes. To mention 
a few instances of those near together: the college in the Borough 
Road is within two miles of that at Stockwell; Westminster 
is at about the same distance from Southlands ; St Mark’s is still 
nearer to Whitelands--I mention in connection only institutions 
under the same government—and, not to multiply instances, the 
two training colleges at Durham are next door to one another. Some 
even further removed, like Chester and Warrington, might meet, 
perhaps at longer intervals, but still occasionally. I regret to say 
that my recommendations have been so far without effect, save in a 
single instance. On the occasion of my last examination at Stockwell, 
some of the male students from the Borough Road attended, that 
those of the female students at Stockwell might, for the first and 
only time since they had been in training, realise fully the effect 
of the music they had been studying in detail, and ascertain prac- 
tically the difference between half a choir and a whole one. Is it to 
be argued from their action or inaction in this matter that the 
authorities of the training coileges are of opinion that the only adult 
persons who cannot safely be trusted to pass an occasional hour, every 
moment of which would be occupied, and this under surveillance, in 
company with those of another sex, are the future instructors and 
instructresses of the people of Great Britain? It is impossible to 
believe that the subject has ever been seriously considered by them. 
I have the honour to be, &c., 


To the Right Honourable JoHN HULLAH. 
The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 





TePLitz.—Diana von Solange is in preparation here. It is confi- 
dently reported that the composer, Duke rnest of Saxe-Coburg, will 
be present at its production. 

Mannuem.—The Florentine Quartet, under Herr Jean Becker, 
have given a series of twelve performances here, At the eighth per- 
formance Mdlle Johanna Becker, daughter of the conductor, created 
a highly favourable impression as a pianist. 

Hanover.—The operatic novelties at the Theatre Royal this 
season will probably include Hdda, a grand four-act opera, by Carl 
Rheinthaler ; Verdi’s Aida; and Mad. J. von Bronsart’s one-act 
operetta, Jery und Bately. 

Hesse Darmsrapt.—Herr Gustav Schmidt, composer of Prinz 
Eugen, Weibertreue, La Réole, and other operas, and conductor under 
three different managements at the Leipsic Stadttheater, has been 
appointed for life to a similar post here, on very liberal terms. He 
has, likewise, had the Knight’s Cross of the Order of Phillip the Mag- 
nanimous bestowed upon him by the Grand Duke. 

DrespEN.—No performance could take place at the Theatre om 
one night about a week since, in consequence of the refusal of Mdlle 
Malten to sing in J/ J'rovatore, and of the inability of the stage- 
manager to give another piece at so short a notice. The reason 


assigned by the young lady for her refusal was that she had been 
insulted by one of the — who sustained a part in the opera, 
and would not sing with him, 
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WAIES. 


Herr R. Wagner was to start on the 22nd for Italy. 

It is reported that a marriage is to take place between Mr Ernest 
Gye and Mdlle Albani. 

Miss Louisa Gage, a fair American, and pupil of Sig. Vannuccini, 
has been singing at Lucca. 

Mr Ignace Gibsone has returned to town from a lengthened tour 
in Belgium and Switzerland. 

Herr Lehmeyer, the esteemed professor and pianist, has returned 
from his expedition to Bayreuth, 

Mr Theodore Thomas has received a pressing invitation to take up 
his residence at St Louis (U. S.). 

Sig. Palmieri has abandoned the idea of opening the Academy of 
Music, New York, for Italian Opera. 

Mr Brinley Richards has arrived from Anglesea, where he has 
been on a visit to Lord Clarence Paget. i 

The late Mr Ed. Schulz has left a donation of £1,000 to the Royal 
Society of Musicians of Great Britain. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the title of Imperial Cham- 
ber Singer on Mdme Friedrich-Materna. 

M. Wekerlin has been — Secretary to the Paris Conserva- 
tory, in place of the late Félicien David. 

M. Sellenick, bandmaster of the Garde Républicaine, has been 
seriously ill, but is now completely recovered. 

Mdlle Aimée, formerly of the Paris Variétés, is now singing at San 
Francisco, at the head of a buffo opera company. 

The third annual performance of the South London Choral 
Union forms one of the attractions to-day at the Crystal Palace. 

It is said that Mad. Adler, formerly Mdlle Devries, who quitted 
the stage on her marriage, thinks of returning to the Grand Opera, 
Paris. 

Several friends and former pupils of Mad. Rudersdorf lately got 
up a complimentary benefit to that lady, at the Town Hall, Hudson, 

assachusetts. 

Mdlle Maria Waldmann, so popular as a lyric artist in Italy, was 
married, on the 5th inst., to the Conte M. di Ferrara. She will 
leave the stage. 

Mdlle Krauss has been studying with Mad. Marchesi, in Vienna, 
the part of Alice in Robert le Diable, previously to playing it at the 
Grand Opera, Paris. 

Mdme Jaide, who sustained the characters of Erda and Waltraute 
at the Bayreuth performances, has been engaged by Herr Jauner for 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

We hear that Herr Franke (violinist) has returned to London in 
order to prepare his Chamber-Music Concerts which he intends to 
give during the months of October and November. 

M. Lacome’s new opera, Jeanne, Jeannette, et Jeanneton, words 
by MM. Clairville and Delacour, will be brought out at the Théatre 
des Folies-Dramatiques, about the middle of next month. 

Two young musicians, Herr Louis Roth, brother of the Capell- 
meister of the same name, and Herr Max Weinzierl, of the Vienna 
Comic Opera, have composed a three-act comic opera, entitled, Don 
Quixote. 

The Venezia stated a short time since that Sig. Gallo intends pro- 
ducing Herr R. Wagner's Tetralogical Trilogy next year at the 
Teatro Malibran, Venice, but the statement has been denied by Sig. 
Gallo himself. 

There is some talk of a performance being got up at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, by the Committee of Dramatic Authors, towards the 
subscription for erecting an appropriate monument in memory of the 
late Félicien David. 

It is said that the expenses incurred for the transportation of 

8 remains from Paris to Catania, and for the religious and 
other ceremonies in connection therewith, will amount to nearly 
half-a-million of francs. 

It is said that one of the older members of the Rothschild family 
was in the habit of introducing a relative, who was a composer, to 
his plutocratic guests with the words, ‘‘He composes music, but, 
thank heaven, not from necessity ! ” 

Permission has at —_ been accorded by the Prefect of Police for 
the opening of the Athénée. M. Montrouge will mite the 
Season with a new four-act buffo opera, JI Signor Pulcinella, words 
by M. Beauvallet, music by M. Varney. 

_ Brussels will be the first city, after Paris, where Aida will be 
given in French. The Municipality have voted a considerable sum 
to assist the managers of the Monnaie in getting it up. It is said 
that the cost will amount to 80,000 francs, 











A destructive fire broke out a few days ago in the Rue de Bondy, 
Paris, and burnt down two houses. The latter were close to the 
Théatre des Folies-Dramatiques, which was saved only by the 
greatest exertions on the part of the firemen. 

The mili bands ceased playing in the gardens, squares, and 
other places of public resort in Putts on the 15th inst. They usually 
play until the 1st October, but the unfavourable state of the weather 
obliged them to conclude this year earlier than usual. 

At aselect gathering the other evening, somebody asked one of 
the guests, a country cousin, whether he was fond of opera. 
‘‘Oh! yes,” was the reply ; ‘‘ passionately. I always like that part 
where the lady rides round and jumps through the hoops.” 

Mdlle Hofmeister, the youngest member of the Royal Opera, 
Berlin, is the daughter of a schoolmaster at Gumpoldskirchner, near 
Vienna. Mdme Fredrich-Materna, a member of the Imperial Opera, 
Vienna, and now, moreover, Imperial Chamber Singer, is, also, the 
daughter of a poor schoolmaster. 

The new opera, of which MM. Busnach and Liorat have furnished 
the words, to which M. Charles Lecocq has supplied the music, is 
set down for production at the Renaissance on the 15th October. 
Its original title, L’ Héritier présomptif, has been changed into that 
of Le Mikado, as the story is laid in Japan. 

The Soldene Company will probably open at the Globe Theatre, 
New York, on the 20th November. Thence they will proceed to San 
Francisco, and thence to Australia, returning to the United States 
for a tour previous to going back to England. Mr Chizzola is the 
manager, and Mr Fitzgerald, formerly of the Strand Theatre, the 
conductor. 

Mr and Mrs German Reed and their company, having concluded 
a successful tour in the provinces, will re-appear for the season at 
St George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Monday, October 2nd, in 
Gilbert A’Beckett’s last production, entitled The Wicked Duke, 
which will be followed by Mr Corney Grain’s new sketch, called 
A Musical Bee, and The Three Tenants. 

ALEXANDRA Patace.—On Thursday Balfe’s opera, The Bohemian 
Girl, will be performed by the artists of the Carl Rosa Company, 
and in the evening there will be an illumination. The Potato Show 
will take place on Thursday and Friday. On Saturday Mozart’s 
opera, Don Giovanni, will be given by the Carl Rosa Company, and, 
in the evening, the great Firework Competition will take place, for 
which many entries have been received. 

Miss Purdy, who has gone to Italy for the winter, stopped on her 
journey to take the waters at Aix-les-Bains, and on Sunday sang at 
the church for the benefit of the poor. The young lady, who had 
the support of an excellent orchestra, gave with spirit and true 
artistic feeling ‘‘Fac ut portem,” and, with Mdme Pauline Rita, 
‘‘ Quis est homo.” During the offertory Miss Purdy sang Gounod’s 
‘« Ave Maria.” There was a large congregation, and, we are informed, 
as good a collection. 

The announcement of the marriage of Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy 
with Captain Louis André, of the 34th Regiment of Artillery, and 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, which went the round of the press 
a week or two since, was somewhat premature. The interesting 
ceremony really took place on Saturday last, the 16th inst., in the 
church of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette. It was quite private, only 
the relatives of the bride and bridegroom, respectively, and a few 
friends being present. ae the latter were M. Emile Perrin ; 
M. Régnier, who taught the lady elocution; and Mdme Belloni, 
who was her first singing mistress. é } ; 

Victor Prilleux, formerly of the Paris Opéra-Comique, died 
recently, aged sixty-two, on a small estate he possessed at Rosny. 
For fifteen years he played the ‘‘laruette” business at the Salle 
Favart. At an early period of his career he was manager of the 
theatre at Amiens. Subsequently he became a great favourite at 
Brussels, whence he went, in 1855, to the isan ap Paris. 
He made his first appearance there in the opera La Siréne, and 
subsequently ‘‘created” a pee in La Fanchonnette. He then 
joined the company at the Opéra-Comique, remaining there 
till 1870, when failing health obliged him to leave the stage. In 
his leisure moments he did a little in the way of authorship. Thus, 
at the outset of his career, when engaged at the Theatre in Ghent, 
he wrote a comic opera, La Comédie a la ville, and a grand opera, 
Hugues de Somerghem, to oblige a very young musician, who beat 
the drum in the orchestra. The young musician, who afterwards 
repaid the obligation by getting his poet engaged at the Opéra- 
Comique, was F’, A. Gevaert. 








MarseItirs,—A new theatre, the Thédtre des Bouffes, has just 
been opened, under the management of M. Riboulet, for buffo operas 
and vaudevilles. There are now five theatres in this town: the 
Grand Théatre, the Théatre Valette, the Gymnase, the Théatre 
Chave, and the new Théatre des Bouffes. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MokI, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


: THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HammonD & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
; the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all tlie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &e. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

the Colonies. 




















Just Published. 


‘HOME LIGHT.” 


SONG. 
Worps sy PENCERDD GWFFYN. 
Music by W. HENRY THOMAS. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NIGHTLY ENCORED. 


THE PAGE’S SONG. 


SIGNOR ARDITI. 
The Poetry by MARIA X. HAYES. 











SUNG BY 


Mdlle Brancut at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden 
Theatre, and Mdlle Atwiva Vanterta at the Composer's 
Concert at St George's Hall. 


Price 4s, 





LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


READING 


CONCERT AGENCY & COUNTY MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
38, BROAD STREET, READING. 
(Opposite the General Post Office.) 





Proprietor—W,. HICKIE. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR P.R.W.O. & E. — . 








OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AlIl the 


new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées, 


HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAMEs’S HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J. R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 


\ OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
nh 


The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 
grow. Sing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago, 
Sad sounds the harp now. Return of the Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Glory or the Grave. 
Let each speak of the world as he The Alpine Hunter. 
finds it. Heavenly Voices. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 
ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 
May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
8t James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 














Post free, One and Sixpence. 


iNG ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. Meyer Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at 8t JamMEs’s HALL. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller ; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 





MHE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 

charming Ballad. Words written by HENRY 8. LEIGH, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at Sv JAMeEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success, Can be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 











THE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at Sv James’s HAL. with marked success:—‘‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” “The Flight of the Birds,” ‘*The Piquet,” and 
“* Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musiesellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall. Post free, 1s. 6d. 


SUNG BY MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN (Poetry by 

SHELLEY), the Music by J. W. DAVISON, sung by Mdme Christine Ni!sson, 

at her Grand Concert, at Sv James's HA, is published, price 4s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





New Edition. 


WEET VILLAGE BELIS. Poetry by the late Drsmonp 
Ryan. Sung by MdmeCuristine Nitsson at her Concert in 8t James's Hall. 
The Music by J. W. DAVISON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
WEET VILLAGE BELLS. Poetry by the late Desmonp 
Ryan. Music by J.W. DAVISON. Sung by Mdlle ZAré THALBERG at the 
Floral Hall Concerts (Royal Italian Opera). Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WEET VILLAGE BELLS, Poetry by the late Drswonp 

Ryan, Music by J, W. DAVISON, Sung by Malle Sopmie Lowe at the 

Monday Popular Concerts, Price 4s, London; Duncan Davison & Co, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





AME. Transcription trés-facile de la Romance de J. 


Ascuer, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” pour le Pianoforte, Par L. 
STREABBOG. Price 2s,6d. Mayence and Brussels: Scuorr & Co, London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








TANNHAUSER. 


H! THOU MOST LOVELY EVENING STAR (“0! 
DU MEIN HOLDER ABENDSTERN”). Song from the Opera, 
Tannhiuser, by RicHARD WAGNER. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TANNHAUSER. i 
| SOU DU SOIR (“OH! THOU MOST LOVELY 


4 EVENING STAR”). Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Franz Liszt. 
Price 3s, London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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*THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. 


CHORAL WORKS FOR CLASSES. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
CANTATAS. 


*THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
SACRED CANTATA. 
By JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Bound in Cloth, 7s. net. 
* Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. HART GORDON. 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
THOMAS ANDERTON, 
In Paper Covers, 5s. net. Chorus Parts, 2s. each. 


*PARADISE AND THE PERI. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*THE LORD OF BURLEIGH. 
F. SCHIRA. 
In Paper Covers, 6s. In Cloth, 8s. 


*A PASTORAL. 
The HON. SEYMOUR J. G. EGERTON. 
Complete, 21s. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
In Cloth, 7. 


























In Paper Covers, 5s. 





SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
In Paper Covers, 68, — In Cloth, 8s, 
* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts of these Cantatas may be hired, 








10 & 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





CATALOGUES OF HULLAH'S PART MUSIC, 


Sacred and Secular Series, 133 Numbers, may be had, 
Also of 


THE CHORISTER’S ALBUM, 


Nearly 100 Numbers already Published. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 











NIGHTLY ENCORED AT THE PROMENADE 
CONCERTS, COVENT GARDEN. 





NEW WALTZ. 





LES 


Helles Viennoises, 


BY 


LUIGI ARDITI. 





Piano Solo, price 2s, net. 








CHAPPELL & Co., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR NEW PIECES. 





“AIRS ECOSSAIS.” 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“LE BIVOUAC.’ 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“MOSE IN EGITTO.’ 


FANTASIA ON ROSSINI'S OPERA. | 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“IL TROVATORE.’ 


FANTASIA ON VERDI'S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 
































London: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
And to be had of e n the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and India. 
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